R.  HOE  &  CO 


PATENTED  X-PATTERN  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

WITH  NEW  LIGHTNING  FOLDERS,  TUBULAR  CYLINDERS 
AND  OTHER  IMPROVEMENTS 


Guaranteed  Capacity  Per  Hour 

72,000  4,  6,  8,  10  or  12  pages 

36,000  14, 16, 18, 20, 22  or  24  pages 

inset  in  one  section 

36,000  16. 20  or  24  pages 

18,000  28,  32,  36,  40  or  48  pages 
collected  in  two  sections 


SEXTUPLE  PRESS 


THE  LATEST  AND  BEST  IN  PRINTING  PRESS  CONSTRUCTION 


Guaranteed  Capacity  Per  Hour 


72,000  4. 6  or  8  pages,  inset 


36,000 10.  12,  14  or  16  pages,  inset 


36,000  12  or  16  pages,  collected 


36,000  20. 24, 28  or  32  pages,  collected 


QUADRUPLE  PRESS 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y 


504-520  GRAND  STREET, 


109*112  Borough  Road, 


8  Rue  de  Chateaudun 


7  Water  St., 


143  Dearborn  St 


160  St.  James  St., 


LONDON,  S.  E.,  ENG. 


PARIS,  FRANCE 


MONTREAL,  CAN 


BOSTON.  MASS 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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PHILIP  T.  DODGF.. 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  MERC.ANTHAI.KR  LINOTYPE  COMPANY  SINCE  l8yl,  WHO  IS  FAMILIAR 
WITH  EVERY  DE:TAIL  OF  THE  OREAT  INDUSTRY  IN  TWO  CONTINENTS. 


NEW  HAVEN. 


GIVES  Y.  M.  C.  A.  $100,000. 


LETTERS  TO  A  BOSS 


NEW  YORK  AMERICAN  PUB¬ 
LISHES  TAMMANY  COR¬ 
RESPONDENCE. 

Amazing  Ingenuousness  of  Politician 

Writers — Letters  Were  Stolen  from 

Murphy,  but  the  New  York  Public  i 

Laughs — No  Legal  Action  Against  ; 

the  Hearst  Newspapers — How  to  i 

Get  City  Adverti>ing. 

The  absorliing  event  of  the  week  in 
Xew  York  was  the  pnhlication,  in  Mr. 
llcarst’s  .\merican.  of  many  letters  writ¬ 
ten  privately  to  Charles  F.  Murphy,  the 
leader  of  Tammany  Hall,  hy  his  close 
friends,  political  henchmen  and  oth.ers. 
Mr.  Murphy  went  to  Mt.  Clemens.  Mich., 
after  the  election  last  month,  and  while 
there  he  received  the  letters,  so  it  is 
alleged.  Mr.  Murphy  has  not  denied 
the  genuineness  of  the  letters,  except 
one. 

riie  first  installment  was  printed  In 
the  .\merican  of  Decemher  i6.  The  pub¬ 
lic  gasped  in  amazement  for,  although 
there  was  no  criminal  intent  shown  hy 
any  of  the  letter  writers,  yet  some  of 
them  wrote  with  the  ingenuousness  of 
Samuel  Pepys.  Day  after  day  through¬ 
out  a  week  the  luiblication  continued. 
When  the  public  recovered  from  the_ 
first  shock,  it  settled  down  to  watch  the 
.\merican  in  a  spirit  of  excited  sardonic 
humor.  A  very  large  part  of  the  popu¬ 
lace  seems  to  be  laughing  at  Mr.  Mur¬ 
phy  and  buying  the  Hearst  papers. 

LAWYERS  ARK  DU/ZLED. 

There  is  a  very  serious  side  to  the 
affair.  It  is  charged  and  is  patent  to 
everybody  that  the  letters  were  pur¬ 
loined  from  Mr.  Murphy’s  desk  or  his 
waste  basket  at  Mt.  Clemens.  Mr. 
Hearst’s  editors  are  as  sphinxes.  Mr. 
Murphy  has  not  yet  made  any  move  to 
punish  the  theft  of  the  letters,  nor  has 
he  intimated  that  he  would  attempt  to 
recover  damages  from  the  Star  Puhlish- 
ing  Company  because  of  the  publication. 
The  eleven  thousand  lawyers  of  New 
York  seem  to  be  all  looking  up  the  law 
in  the  matter.  The  consensus  seems  to 
be  that,  if  a  suit  is  started  against  Mr. 
Hear.st.  it  will  fail,  else  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  I'nilcd  States  will  have  to 
decide  against  him. 

Some  New  York  papers  criticize  the 
American  for  printing  “stolen"  letters 
Most  of  the  dailies,  morning  and  even¬ 
ing,  reprinted  them  in  full,  giving  credit 
to  the  .\mcrican. 

LETTER  HY  A  PUni.lSHER. 

One  of  the  letters  which  has  espe¬ 
cially  interested  the  newspaper  publish-  ! 
ing  contingent,  was  written  by  Charles 
C.  Hughes,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Realty  Journal,  a  imblication  which  was 
not  listed  in  the  standard  newspaper 
directories  of  this  year.  Mr.  Hughes 
desired  to  get  city  advertising.  He  wrote  j 
to  Mr.  Murphy  in  part  as  follows; 

riiiTo  is.  as  a  rule,  an  object  in  every  edito- 
ri.al.  I  am  dts.irmin({  your  enemies  and  the 
enemies  of  Judse  Gaynor.  I  am  cuttiiiK  the 
Crimnd  from  unilcr  their  feet  in  one  direction 

(Confinu-cd  on  (yage  14.) 


Times  Publishing  Company  Takes 
Over  The  Leader. 

The  Times  I’ublishing  Company,  of 
New  Haven.  Conn.,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  to  take  over  the  Leader  of  that 
city.  The  cajiital  stock  is  $40,000.  The 
incorporators  are  ex-Senator  Minottc 
IL  ciiatfield.  presitlent  of  the  Chatfield 
Paper  Company ;  ex-Mayor  Frederick 
B.  Farnsworth  and  Charles  E.  Graham, 
president  of  the  West  Haven  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company. 

William  .\.  Hendrich  is  the  new  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  will  hereafter  have 
general  control  of  the  paper,  .\fter 
January  i  it  will  be  known  as  the  New 
Haven  l  imes-Leader  and  will  be  inde¬ 
pendent  Republican  in  ji  litics. 


Panama  Libel  Suit. 

The  cas"  of  the  eoveru’-'ient  against 
the  Ne";  York  World  .•'ml  Caleb  M.  Van 
Ham.  for'uer  ii’an'ieh-'r  of 

World,  will  be  calleil  for  trial  Januarv  17 
in  the  Criminal  Branch  .of  the  I'nited 
States  Circuit  Cmirt. 


Victor  Lawson  Makes  Princely  Dona¬ 
tion  to  Anniversary  Fund. 

Victor  !•'.  Lawson,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  has  given  $100,000 
to  the  aimiversarv  fund  of  the  Chicago 
Y.  M.  C.  .\. 

.Mr.  Lawson  gave  $50,000  outright,  the 
remainder  to  constitute  the  la.-t  $50,000 
of  the  $1,000,000  fund. 


Newspaper  for  Knoxville. 

-\  new  paper  will  be  launched  in 
Knoxville.  Tenn.,  in  the  near  future.  It 
will  be  published  by  the  World  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  which  has  already 
made  application  for  a  charter.  The 
capital  -itock  is  $25,000.  The  incor- 
porator>  are  S.  G.  Heiskell,  T.  1. 
Stephensi  II.  (Jordon  Nye.  J.  W.  Brown¬ 
lee  and  W.  T.  Kennerly.  It  is  reported 
that  the  paper  will  be  a  local  option 
organ. 

.\  syndicate  of  New  York  men  ha\;e 
Durchased  the  Piqua  (O.)  Dailv  Call 
1  from  N.  R.  Snyder 


THE  LINOTYPE 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  MERGEN- 
THALER  COMPANY  IN¬ 
STRUCTS  PUBLISHERS. 

He  Gives  the  Three  Main  Rules  for 

Getting  Best  Results  with  Least 

Expense — “Do  Not  Use  Benzine  to 

Clean” — Excessive  Heat  of  Metal 

Causes  Trouble — Facts  About  the 

Great  Corporation. 

[This  interview  was  obtained  by  a  repre- 
sentativ,.*  of  The  Editor  and  Publisher, 
jiriniarily  for  those  who  own  linotypes,  or  who 
are  planning  to  own,  and  who  want  the  best 
advice  on  the  use  and  preservation  of  the 
machine. — Ed.] 

It  is  said  that  great  men  show,  all  un¬ 
wittingly,  their  affinity  for  the  product 
of  their  brains  and  hands.  The  spirit 
of  artillery  was  materialized  in  Napoleon. 
There  are  man  who  say  they  would  see 
air  ships  in  the  eyes  of  the  Wright 
brothers  if  never  an  aeroplane  had  come 
out  of  a  shop. 

riiere  are  many  who  say  that  the 
Mergenthaler  linotype  is  incarnated  in 
Philip  r.  Dodge,  president  of  the  Mer¬ 
genthaler  Linotype  Company.  He  has 
been  at  the  head  of  this  giant  organiza¬ 
tion  since  1891. 

I  went  to  the  Tribune  Building,  New 
York,  to  the  headcpiartcrs  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  for  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 

I  was  consciously  an  outsider,  one  of  the 
public,  and  in  the  mood  of  those  who  do 
not  daily  see  and  hear  the  linotypes, 
when  I  met  Mr.  Dodge,  and  so  he  did 
not  look  like  the  linotype,  so  to  speak. 

I  had  been  watching  a  great  excavating 
machine  in  the  new  terminal  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  company.  It 
picked  up  great  rocks,  moved  them 
swiftly  while  we  all  marveled.  I  listened 
I  to  Mr.  Dodge  and  thought  of  the  giant 
1  machine. 

I  He  is  a  big  man,  physically.  He 
j  moves  swiftly,  potentially,  body  and 
I  mind.  .After  a  little  I  saw  some  of  the 
i  mechanism  of  his  mind  that  was  akin  to 
the  power,  snreness  and  detail  of  the 
linotype. 

mek(;exthaler  iomdany  statistics. 

Here  are  some  figures  about  this  Mer- 
^  genthalcr  Lintoype  Company  and  its  in¬ 
dustry,  which  the  president  himself  gave 
me  : 

i  Capital  stock  of  the  .American  coni- 
’  paiiy.  $15,000,000,  of  which  $15,000,000 
I  has  been  issued.  Factories  are  located 
!  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Germany 
i  and  I'uigland. 

Six  thousand  men  arc  employed  in  the 
f.'ictories. 

.About  22,000  Standard  machines  are 
now  in  use,  anti  upwards  of  500  Junior 
machines. 

riiere  are  2,000  offices  in  which  only 
one  machine  is  installed. 

There  are  500  offices  in  which  two 
machines  have  been  installed. 

In  stock,  in  the  company's  warehouses, 
there  are  80,000,000  matrices — .America 
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has  45.000,000,  England  25,000,000  and 
Germany  10,000,000. 

SHORT  CATECHISM  OF  LINOTYPES. 

“But  what  is  it  you  want  to  know?” 
asked  Mr.  Dodge. 

"Catechistically  ?”  to  save  time. 

“Yes.” 

“What  is  the  approximate  saving  in 
composition  as  compared  with  liand  com¬ 
position  ?” 

“From  25  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent.,  de¬ 
pending  on  classes  of  work.  The  great¬ 
est  saving  is  in  open  work  where  there 
is  much  quadding.  In  government 
printing  work  at  Washington,  217,000 
ems  were  set  in  one  day  on  a  Standard 
machine  with  quadding  attachments, 
.^ny  good  operator  on  it  can  set  from 
5,000  to  6,000  an  hour  of  straight  news 
matter.” 

“Does  it  pay  on  small  newspapers  I 
where  only  one  machine  can  be  used?” 

“The  publishers  of  600  small  papers, 
with  one  machine,  have  written  us  say¬ 
ing  it  was  entirely  satisfactory.” 

“What  is  the  average  life  of  a  ma¬ 
chine?” 

“God  knows!  I  have  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  machines  put  in,  in  1891,  which 
are  still  running  off  morning  and  evening 
editions.” 

“What  are  the  most  delicate  parts  of 
the  machine  and  what  is  the  average  life  I 
of  these  parts?” 

machine,  no  matter  how  old,  can 
be  made  practically  new  as  to  essential  | 
parts  for  $200.  Probably  the  matrices  | 


I  are  the  most  essential.  '1  he  life  is  from 
one  to  five  years,  according  to  the  way 
they  are  used  and  treated.  The  same 
machine  carries  matrices  from  5-iwint  to 
42-point — from  Kithy  to  the  large  head 
letters  used  in  nei\  spapers." 

Here  we  abandoned  the  eatechisin  and 
I  said:  “Mr.  Dodge,  we  want  advice. 
The  hundreds  of  publishers  who  use 
your  machine  and  read  tuir  paper  want 
to  know,  from  you,  the  essential  things 
that  will  save  expenses  in  operating  the 
linotypes.  They  are  not  all  experts.” 

I  think  Mr.  Dodge  would  be  glad  to 
talk  personally  to  a  big  assemblage  of 
publishers,  using  the  above  questioti  as  a 
text.  He  answered,  in  the  same  swift 
way : 

THE  THREE  RLl.ES  FOR  OFER.VTORS. 

“.\bout  the  matrices — which  is  the 
I  proximate  thing ;  Keep  them  clean  on 
the  side  faces.  Keep  the  justifying 
wedges  clean— that  is  the  all  important 
thing.  Keep  them  free  from  type  metal. 
Five  minutes  attention  each  day  is  suf¬ 
ficient.  Avoid  washing  them  with  ben¬ 
zine  or  any  similar  fluid  which  is  a 
solvent  of  grease.  To  clean  them,  rub 
the  side  faces  with  canvas  or  soft  pine 
board — if  they  are  found  foul.  The  use 
of  the  matrix  produces  a  glaze  or 
smoothness  that  is  highly  beneficial.” 

“There  are  but  tnree  main  rules  to  be 
observed  in  running  a  linotype  for  profit. 
First — Keep  the  machine  clean  in  all  its 
operative  parts.  Second — Set  the  matrix 
line  full  so  they  will  lock  up  tightly. 


IN 

PHILADELPHIA 

The  BuUetin' 

NET  PAID  DAILY  AVERAGE 
CIRCULATION  FOR  NOVEMBER: 

248,025  X 

“  rhe  Bulletin”  circulation  figures 
are  net;  all  damaged,  unsold,  free  and 
returned  copies  have  been  omitted. 

WILLIAM  L.  McLEAN,  Publisher 

”  rhe  Bulletin”  every  evening,  goes 
into  nearly  every  Philadelphia  home. 


1  bird — Keep  the  temperature  of  the 
metal  down  within  reasonable  limits, 
w  ith  550  degrees  Fahrenheit ;  the  mer¬ 
curial  governor  *vill  control  that.  Ex¬ 
cessive  heating  of  the  metal  is  the  cause 
of  more  trouble  than  anything  else.  It 
causes  porous  slugs  and  imperfect  type 
faces." 

Mr.  Dodge  returned  to  the  big  sub¬ 
ject,  the  future  of  the  linotype. 

IXFEl'E.VCE  ox  CIVILIZATION. 

■■’riiere  is  now  only  one  daily  paper 
in  .\merica,  of  some  prominence,  which 
is  set  by  hand.  Great  advances  are 
coming  in  the  near  future.  The  field  of 
the  machines  is  to  be  enlarged  and  the 
variety  of  the  work  increased.  The 
(ptality  of  the  work  will  be  steadily  im¬ 
proved.  A  tntmber  of  the  leading 
monthlies,  including  the  Inland  Printer, 
which  is  a  recognized  model  in  printed 
'  magazines,  are  now  set  by  linotype.” 

“I  know  the  machind  has  had  a  world¬ 
wide  influence  on  education,  and  on 
social  or  political  economy.  The 

I  president  of  the  International  Typo- 
j  graphical  Union  admitted,  in  advance, 
I  that  the  introduction  of  the  machine 
j  shortened  the  hours  of  labor  and  in- 
1  creased  the  pay  of  compositors,  and 
;  there  are  as  many  men  setting  type  to- 
!  day  as  before  the  machine  was  intro- 
■  diiced.  It  has  resulted  in  larger  papers, 
'  increased  consumption  in  all  printing 
!  lines,  atid  therefore  iti  the  higher  educa- 
!  tion  of  the  world.” 

NEW  YORK  ELECTION  PRINTING. 

He  related  ati  incident  of  an  election 
in  New  York  several  years  ago.  The 
registration  lists  of  voters  were  not 
I  ready.  It  was  close  to  the  day  of  elec¬ 
tion.  The  registration  lists  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  election  inspectors,  else, 
under  the  statutes,  the  election  cannot  be 
held.  The  city  officials  were  in  despair. 
It  was  a  crisis. 

“The  machines  of  several  newspaper 
offices  were  combined.  In  forty-eight 
hours  there  were  set  3,700  pages  of  the 
registration  lists.  It  could  not  have 
been  done  without  the  machines.  There 
were  not  enough  capitals  and  figure  type 
in  all  New  York  to  set  the  matter.  The 
election  was  held  regularly,  yet  but  few 
knew  what  a  great  work  had  been  done.” 

CO-OPERATU.N  WJTH  LABOR  UNIONS. 

“Our  relation  with  the  unions  have  al- 
been  pleasant.  When  I  came  to  the 
charge  of  the  new  company,  in  1891,  I 
took  up  the  matter  of  co-operation  with 
the  men.  We  agreed  at  once  to  have 
men  from  the  cases  man  the  machines 
instead  of  having  men  from  our  shops. 
That  policy  has  been  followed  ever 
since.” 

When  we  were  going  in  the  elevator 
together,  I  said  to  him : 

“When  you  die,  the  sentimentalists 
who  write  obituaries  for  the  news¬ 
papers  and  the  editors  who  write  of 
those  who  pass  after  doing  big  work, 
will  class  you,  in  the  sum  up,  as  an 
‘educator.’  ” 

“It  is  a  title  that  any  man,  even  a 
business  man.  may  well  strive  for,”  said 
.Mr.  Dodge,  softly. 


FRANK  W.  MAAS 


I  Made  Western  Representative  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Selling. 

Frank  W.  Maas,  formerly  Eastern 
representative  for  Profitable  .Advertis¬ 
ing,  will  on  Jan.  i  become  the  West¬ 
ern  representative  of  .Advertising  and 
Selling  Magazine  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Maas,  having  spent  many  years  in 
the  West  previous  to  his  connection  with 
Profitable  Advertising,  will  be  at  home 
in  his  new  field. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SUN. 


New  Democratic  Daily  to  Begin 
Jan.  15. 

The  San  Francisco  Sun,  a  new  one- 
cent  morning  daily,  seven  days  a  week, 
will  begin  publication  about  Jan.  15.  The 
corporation’s  title  is  “The  Democratic 
Press  Company,”  with  the  following  offi¬ 
cers  :  President,  A.  Caminetti ;  vice- 
president,  H.  A.  Dunn;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Henry  J.  Bartlett.  The  capi¬ 
talization  is  $300,000.  The  paper  will 
start  with  ten  pages. 

One  duplex  rotary  press,  a  twenty- 
page  machine,  has  been  installed,  and  a 
battery  of  fine  linotypes.  The  Publish¬ 
ers'  Press  telegraphic  service,  leased 
wire,  will  be  used,  supplemented  by  the 
United  Press  Association’s  afternoon 
service.  Vice-President  Dunn,  who  is 
also  managing  editor,  was  in  New  York 
last  week  concluding  arrangements  for 
the  press  service.  Mr.  Dunn  was  for¬ 
merly  a  member  of  the  Hearst  staff  itt 
New  York,  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles. 

.■\side  from  the  Hearst  papers  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  there  are  at  present  but  two 
Democratic  dailies  in  the  State ;  they 
are  published  at  Los  Angeles  and  Stock- 
ton.  Mr.  Caminetti,  head  of  the  new- 
enterprise,  was  formerly  the  Democratic 
Congressman  from  the  first  district  of 
California. 

An  officer  of  the  company  stated  to 
The  Editor  and  Publisher  that  the  pa¬ 
per  will  start  with  a  guaranteed  paid 
circulation  of  25,000.  “We  have  been 
working  for  a  year  on  this  list,”  said  he. 


GEORGE  A.  SOMERINDYCK 


Will  Be  Manager  of  the  New  Spokane 
Daily. 

George  A.  Somerindyck,  formerly 
business  manager  of  the  Memphis  News 
Scimitar,  is  now  in  Spokane,  Washing¬ 
ton,  as  manager  of  the  Inland  Herald,  a 
new  afternoon  and  Sunday  newspaper 
which  is  to  be  published  by  the  Allan 
Hayes  Publishing  Company.  The  first 
issue  will  appear  January  25. 

The  new  paper  has  taken  what  is 
known  as  the  Auditorium  Building,  six 
stories  and  basement,  on  the  corner  of 
Main  avenue  and  Post  street,  directly 
opposite  to  two  of  the  largest  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  Spokane.  They  have 
ordered  a  Hoe  press  which  has  already 
been  shipped  and  are  equipping  their 
composing  room  with  the  latest  model 
linotype  machines.  The  same  holds  true 
with  the  stereotyping  room  and  all  me¬ 
chanical  department  which  are  being 
equipped  with  the  latest  up-to-date  ma¬ 
chinery. 


Texas  Company  Chartered. 

The  Independent  Publishing  Company 
of  Houston  Tex.,  has  been  chartered 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $15,000.  The 
purpose  of  the  company  is  to  publish  a 
daily  newspaper.  The  incorporators  are 
Robert  Black,  S.  R.  Maxwell  and  W.  W. 
Holland. 


IN  the  eleven  months 
*  ended  November  30, 
1909,  The  Times  printed 
1,542,718  lines  of  Dry 
Goods  advertising  as 
compared  with  1,094,* 
279  lines  in  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  1908-an  in¬ 
crease  of  448,439  lines. 
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THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 


“TELL  US  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS— WE  HAVE  THE  PRESS” 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

DAVID  J.  SCOTT,  General  Manager 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE  :  PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.  S.  A.  Chicago  office 

41  Park  Row  Cable  Addret*.  waltscott,  new  york  Monadnock  Block 


Q^^TPnr  NEWSPAPER 

1  I  PRESSES 


Are  Made  in  Many  Styles  and  Sizes  to  Suit  All  Requirements 


“THE  SPEED  KING” 

The  fastest  newspaper  press  in  the  world.  Prints 
from  fewest  plates  at  highest  speed.  Made  in  the 
following  sizes  to  print : 

4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  Page  Papers 
4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14  and  16  Page  Papers 
4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14,  16,  18  and  20  Page  Papers 
And  to  any  other  capacity 


SCOTT  “MULTIPLE  PATTERN”  PRESSES 


These  machines  are  especially  adapted  for  large 
offices  where  a  great  diversity  of  pages  are  required. 
Made  from  16  page  size  to  Double  Octuple  aiid 
larger.  Built  for  printing  colors  or  black  only.  Can 
be  added  to  at  any  time. 


High-Speed  Color  Sextuple  Press  built  for  The  Birmingham  Age  Herald 

CAPACITY 

72,000  54,000  36,000  18,000 

4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  Page  Paper*  16  Page  Papers  14,  16,  18,  20,  22  and  24  Page  Papers  28,  32,  36,  40,  44  and  48  Page  Papers 

Prints  3  colors  and  black  on  outside  and  one  color  and  black  inside 


OTHER  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS: 
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DALLAS  AD  MEN. 

Hear  President  Dobbs  Make  Plea  for 
Best  in  Advertising. 

President  S.  C  Dobbs,  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Advertising  Clubs  of  America, 
was  the  guest  of  honor  and  the  chief 
speaker  at  a  meeting  of  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Advertising  League  last  week. 
The  meeting  was  the  largest  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  organization.  Mr.  Dobbs 
spoke  informally  on  advertising  clubs 
and  their  aims  and  objects.  He  said 
in  part: 

“Let  your  advertising  ring  true,  what¬ 
ever  other  qualities  it  may  or  may  not 
possess. 

“God  speed  the  day  when  that  old 
and  threadbare  expression  of  doubt  and 
distrust,  ‘O  that  is  just  an  advertise¬ 
ment,’  which  you  and  I  have  so  often 
heard,  my  pass  into  oblivion  and  be 
forever  entombed  with  its  disreputable 
running  mate,  ‘Does  advertising  pay?’ 
and  when  the  statements  made  in  the 
advertising  columns  of  our  various  pub¬ 
lications  may  be  accepted  with  the  same 
confidence  and  good  faith  as  the  truths 
promulgated  in  their  editorials. 

“Some  one  more  thoughtless  than 
vicious  may  ask  himself,  ‘Does  it  ac¬ 
tually  pay?’  ‘Will  it  in  the  end  pay  to 
be  absolutely  honest  in  advertising?”’ 

“In  the  face  of  such  an  object  lesson 
it  would  be  almost  as  senseless  to  ask, 
‘Does  it  pay  to  advertise?’  as  it  would 
be  to  ask,  ‘Does  it  pay  to  believe  in 
advertising?’  In  your  own  experience 
you  can  recall  unnumbered  instances 
where  it  has  paid  to  advertise  honestly, 
and  advertising  veterans  have  long 
since  learned  that  unmoral  or  untruth¬ 
ful  advertising  does  not  pay,  and  in  the 
long  run  there  is  no  use  trying  to  make 
skimmed  milk  masquerade  as  cream. 

“Public  sentiment  says  that  the  truth 
is  strong  enough  for  the  business  which 
is  giving  the  service  and  which  de¬ 
serves  to  succeed.  If  an  advertiser  be- 


$532,685,245 

That's  tba  Tahia  of  Kansas  crops  and 
lirostock  for  1909.  Want  soma  of  that 
moaoy? 

Topeka  Daily  Capital 

Roacbos  oTOffT  post-offtco  in  tho  stato; 
ffuarantoos  33.500  circnlation;  is  tho 
only  Kansas  daily  with  Slato-wido  cir- 
cnlation;  only  Topoka  daily  that  ci^os 
dofinito  circnlation  statomont. 


J.  C.  FEELEY 

Flatiron  Boildiny.  Now  York 

JUSTIN  £.  BROWN 

Hartford  Buildinc,  Chicago 


Has  a  Business  PULL 

In  the  p«at  mdustrial  ceater  embrac¬ 
ing  Western  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Elastem  Ohio  with  a  population 
of  over  2,500,000. 

The  Pittsburg 


Dispatch 


reaches  the  largest  number  of  homes 
and  it  read  by  the  men  and  women  who 
comprise  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
wealthy  district.  Advertisements  in  the 
DISPATCH  INSURE  prompt  RE¬ 
TURNS. 

Sncui.  Refsesintatives: 

WAMjtcB  G.  BaoOKE,  Hobacs  M.  Ford. 

aav  Fifth  Ave.,  Marquette  Bldg., 

New  York.  Chicago. 


lieves  in  his  business  and  expresses  it 
in  an  active  faith  in  his  work  and 
his  mission,  he  can  make  a  success  of 
his  advertising,  he  can  retain  a  clean 
heart  and  with  a  calm  eye  and  level 
brow  look  any  man  in  the  face,  taking 
the  credit  home  to  himself  for  having 
given  himself,  his  competitors  and  the 
world  at  large  a  square  deal. 

“You  may  ask,  ‘What  have  I  to  do 
with  all  this?  My  advertising  is  truth¬ 
ful.’  You  have  much  to  do  with  this. 
If  all  advertising  were  truthful  all  ad¬ 
vertising  would  be  more  profitable,  and 
if  all  advertising  was  more  profitable 
there  would  be  more  advertising,  and  if 
there  were  more  advertising  there  would 
be  better  business  for  the  advertisers, 
the  publishers,  the  agencies  and  the  pro¬ 
prietors.  Here  is  a  complete  cycle, 
with  the  public  benefited  by  a  higher 
moral  tone  in  all  branches  of  the  trade. 

“Let  us,  as  business  men,  typify  in 
our  daily  practice  in  our  public  adver¬ 
tisements,  the  highest  ethics  of  profes¬ 
sionalism,  the  unwritten  law  of  moral 
usage.  The  world  knows  enough  of  your 
competitor.  Your  duty  is  to  make  them 
know  you.  Let  your  light  so  shine  be¬ 
fore  men  that  they  must  see  your  good 
work.  Let  us  as  advertising  men 
worthy  of  the  name,  plant  the  stand¬ 
ard  high,  proclaiming  to  the  world 
that  the  Ad  Men’s  League  of  Dallas 
and  the  Associated  Clubs  of  America 
stand  for:  i.  Honesty  in  all  advertis¬ 
ing.  2.  The  serious  study  of  advertis¬ 
ing  as  a  profession,  that  we  may  be¬ 
come  more  efficient  as  advertising 
men.  3.  'The  unification  of  all  legiti¬ 
mate  advertising  interests  pledged  to 
the  encouragement  and  upbuilding  of 
all  that  is  best  in  advertising,  and  the 
elimination  of  that  which  is  objection¬ 
able  wherever  it  may  be  found.  To  the 
consummation  of  this  end,  so  much 
desired,  as  your  chief  executive  I 
pledge  to  you  my  earnest  and  best 
efforts,  and  ask  for  your  deepest  sym¬ 
pathies  and  constant  co-operation.” 


CHICAGO  PRESS  CLUB. 

First  Ticket  Preparatory  to  Annual 
Election  Placed  in  Field. 

(Special  to  The  Editor  and  Publisher.) 

(Chicago,  Dec.  22. — The  first  caucus  in 
preparation  for  the  annual  election  of 
the  Chicago  Press  Club  January  6,  was 
held  last  Saturday.  The  following  ticket 
was  placed  in  the  field : 

President,  Arthur  W.  Glessner;  First 
Vice  President,  John  U.  Higinbotham; 
Second  Vice  President,  Douglas  Mal- 
loch ;  Third  Vice  President,  Leigh 
Reilly;  Secretary,  Dr.  W.  Frederick  W. 
Nutt;  Financial  Secretary,  Harry  Irv¬ 
ing  Greene;  Librarian,  Joseph  Hender¬ 
son. 

Mr.  Glessner,  nominated  for  president, 
is  owner  of  the  Galena  Gazette,  the  old¬ 
est  daily  newspaper  in  the  State  outside 
of  Chicago. 

The  outgoing  executive  is  Henry  Bar¬ 
rett  Lambertin,  editor, of  the  Voter.  A 
majority  of  the  club  membership  re¬ 
cently  tendered  him  a  petition  asking 
him  that  he  continue  in  office  another 
year.  He  declined,  however,  to  be  a 
candidate  again.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  instance  of  such  a  request  in 
the  history  of  the  organization. 


Goes  With  University  Press. 

Frank  T.  Hull,  who  has  filled  several 
important  positions  in  New  York  and 
Boston  printing  establishments,  is  now 
superintendent  of  the  University  Press, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Mr.  Hull  has  an  es¬ 
pecially  good  reputation  for  ability  to 
produce  fine  illustrated  work. 


SOUTH  BEND. 

Recent  Changes  on  the  Staff  of  the 
Tribune. 

(Special  to  The  Editor  and  Publishes.) 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Dec.  20. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  news  and  staff  changes  on  the 
South  Bend  Tribune  are  announced: 

F.  A.  Miller,  editor  of  the  Tribune, 
will  retire  from  the  presidency  of  the 
South  Bend  Chamber  of  Commerce  Jan. 
I,  1910,  although  remaining  as  a  director 
with  one  year  to  serve.  Mr.  Miller  was 
elected  the  first  president  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  He  has  announced  that  he 
is  not  a  candidate  for  re-election. 

Albert  H.  Cook,  of  Marion,  Ind.,  and 
Elarl  B.  Maxwell,  of  Findlay,  O.,  are 
new  men  on  the  staff. 

Norval  K.  Harris,  sporting  editor 
of  the  Tribune,  has  returned  to  his  du¬ 
ties,  after  an  absence  of  several  weeks, 
caused  by  illness.  Mr.  Harris  suffered 
from  an  ingrowing  nail  which  almost 
caused  blood  poisoning  and  prevented 
the  use  of  his  right  foot.  He  went  to 
his  home  in  Sullivan,  Ind.,  to  recuperate. 

Miss  Margaret  Tobin  has  joined  the 
staff  as  society  editor  and  general  writer, 
taking  the  place  of  Miss  Julia  Cole,  who 
resigned  to  go  to  college.  She  will 
enter  DePauw  University,  Greencastle, 
Ind.,  early  in  the  new  year.  Miss  Tobin 
was  formerly  with  the  Post  and  the 
News  of  Denver,  Col.,  and  did  feature 
work. 

Harry  W.  Armstrong  has  gone  to 
Washington  to  represent  the  Tribune 
and  other  newspapers  of  the  central 
West. 

TRI-CITY  PRESS  CLUB 

Holds  Annual  Meeting  at  Rock  Island 
and  Elects  Officers. 

(Special  to  The  Editor  and  Publisher.) 

Moline,  Ill.,  Dec.  22. — The  Tri-City 
Press  Club,  composed  of  the  new.spaper 
men,  business  office  and  editorial,  of  the 
cities  of  Rock  Island  and  Moline.  Ill., 
and  Davenport,  la.,  elected  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  at  its  annual  meeting,  held 
at  the  New  Harper  House,  in  Rock  Is¬ 
land,  recently: 

President,  A.  T.  Foster,  Moline  Dis¬ 
patch  ;  first  vice-president,  J.  M.  Colli- 
gan.  Rock  Island  Argus;  second  vice- 
president,  J.  E.  Hardman,  Davenport 
Times ;  recording  secretary,  Roy  A. 
Sears,  Rock  Island  Union;  financial  sec¬ 
retary,  L.  M.  Barton,  Davenport  Demo¬ 
crat.  Directors,  S.  W.  Searle,  Union ; 
E.  P.  Rundquist,  Moline  Mail;  and  W. 
L.  Purcell,  Democrat. 

Congratulations  were  forwarded  Com¬ 
mander  Robert  E.  Peary,  who  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  club. 

The  club  will  issue  a  special  edition 
from  the  press  of  every  tri-city  daily  on 
Feb.  21.  The  supplements  will  contain 
contributions  from  the  honorary  mem¬ 
bers,  among  whom  are  President  Taft, 
Commander  Peary,  and  others.  Special 
advertising  will  be  carried  in  the  edi¬ 
tions,  and  the  fund  thus  secured  will  be 
used  in  the  discharge  of  the  club’s  in¬ 
debtedness. 

Fort  Riley  Guidon  Changes  Hands. 

A  change  is  announced  in  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  Fort  Riley  (Kan.)  Guidon, 
a  weekly  paper  published  at  the  post.  H. 
W.  Crainer  who  has  owned  the  paper 
for  some  time,  has  disposed  of  a  half 
interest  to  Walter  E.  Powers,  regimental 
sergeant  major  of  the  Seventh  cavalry. 

Magazine  Issued  in  Philippines. 

A  iponthly  magazine  called  Philip¬ 
pine  Resources  has  made  its  appearance 
in  Manila,  P.  I.  It  is  published  by  Dan¬ 
iel  O’Connell. 
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OKLAHOMA. 

Senator  Simons  Purchases  Partner’s 
Interest  in  Medford  Patriot. 

(Special  to  The  Editor  and  Publisher.) 

Guthrie,  Dec.  20. — Senator  R.  T. 
Simons,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Med¬ 
ford  Patriot,  has  purchased  the  interest 
of  W.  W.  Wetter  in  that  publication 
and  will  continue  its  publication. 

The  Custer  County  Republican  has 
changed  its  name  to  the  Weatherford 
Booster.  It  is  owned  by  A.  B.  Bollen- 
back  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  papers  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  State. 

J.  M.  Daily  has  purchased  the  Mus¬ 
tang  Enterprise  from  Cranston  U. 
Smith.  Mr.  Daily  will  publish  a  weekly. 

The  Clinton  Chronicle  has  launched 
a  daily  edition.  The  weekiy,  however, 
will  be  continued.  Clarence  Salter  is 
the  editor. 

HOME  FOR  NEWSBOYS. 

Charities  Aid  Society  Buys  Large 
New  Jersey  Tract. 

The  Charities  Aid  Society,  of  New 
York,  has  purchased  fifty  acres  near 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  to  be  used  as  a 
recreation  ground  for  New  York  news¬ 
boys. 

The  property  fronts  on  the  Rockaway 
River  and  there  is  a  good  sized  lake  on 
the  land  which  will  be  stocked  witli 
fish.  A  large  building  will  be  erected 
in  the  spring  to  house  the  youngsters. 

New  Canadian  Magazine. 

The  Canadian  Century  Publishing 
Company,  Ltd.,  of  Montreal,  has  been 
incorporated  to  issue  a  weekly  magazine 
to  be  called  The  Canadian  Century.  It 
is  the  aim  of  the  incorporators  to  make 
it  the  best  magazine  in  Canada.  It  will 
consist  of  a  two  colored  cover,  and 
twenty-four  pages  illustrated. 

The  Mexico 
Daily  Record 

The  Only  Afternoon  English  News¬ 
paper  Published  in  Mexico 
It  has  tripl*  the  circulation  of  any 
other  Engliah  publication,  either 
morning  or  eveningin  the  Republic; 
thiaie  guaranteed  by$10,000  gold 
An  American  newapapar  for 
Americana  and  all  Enaliah- 
apoakins  people.  For  Mexico 
and  ila  upbuildinx;  for  Truth 
and  the  Rivhl. 

Rates  and  Information 
- apply  to - 

R.  J.  SHANNON  C  J.  ANDERSON 
225  Fifth  Av«iiu«  Maron^lte  BMc* 
N«w  York  ChieoEO 


Milweakee’a  Leading  Home  Paper 

SOME  OP  THE  REASONS  why  yon  aboold 
Include  this  paper  in  yonr  adrertlslng  appro- 
prlatlona  for  t910: 

Hr  Average  dally  circulation  la  over 
40,000  copies. 

It  regularly  carries  the  adrertlaementa  of 
every  liCadlng  Mllwankee  Merchant — thay 
have  proved  Ita  vilne. 

The  fact  that  Iti  colnmna  are  always  clean 
and  pure  makes  It  (It  for  every  home — 
makes  It  the  “home  paper” — the  paper  for 
the  Advertiser. 

JOHN  W.  OAMPBIE,  Bniinatt  Kaaager> 

THE  EVENING  WISCONSIN 

OHAB.  H,  ESDT,  Poreiga  Bepreaentative. 

NEW  TOBK— MIS  KatropoUtan  Bldg. 

OHIOAOO— MS  Marqnetts  Bldg. 
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PARK  ROW 

Pointed  News  and  Comment  About 
Persons  and  Newspapers  that 
Radiate  from  the  District  Near 
the  Manhattan  End  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge. 

By  Edward  Dorf. 

Some  years  ago 
when  George  Mc¬ 
Manus,  the  creator  of 
'‘The  Newlyweds”  in 
the  New  York 
World,  was  trying  to 
make  the  daubing 
business  a  good 
enough  game  for 
three  squares  a  day, 
he  ran  a  small  portrait  studio  in 
St.  Louis.  He  had  a  placard  on  the 
wall  reading,  “No  loafing  allowed,” 
which  he  threw  away  after  three 
months’  use.  One  day  a  woman, 
accompanied  by  a  couple  of  children,  en¬ 
tered  the  studio.  She  displayed  a  tin¬ 
type  which  she  stated  was  a  picture  of 
her  departed  hubby.  “Can  you  make  a 
crayon  of  this  picture?”  she  asked.  “It 
was  taken  while  my  husband  had  his 
hat  on — could  you  do  it  without  the 
hat?”  Mac  looked  at  the  high  dicer 
on  the  head  of  the  man  in  the  picture, 
and  not  being  acquainted  with  the  way 
the  man  had  worn  his  hair,  or  if  he  had 
any  hair  at  all,  decided  that  he  could 
not  do  it  very  well.  The  woman  agreed 
to  have  the  crayon  with  the  hat,  and  was 
told  to  call  for  it  in  a  week  or  so.  Mc¬ 
Manus  worked  hard  on  the  job  and  it 
looked  pretty  good  to  him  when 
finished.  At  the  agreed-upon  day  the 
woman  and  little  boy  and  girl  called  at 
Mac’s  dingy  garret.  Upon  being  shown 
the  crayon  she  squirmed  her  features  in 
a  way  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  what  she 
thought  of  it.  and  requested  Mack  to 
pack  it  up,  which  he  made  haste  to  do. 
The  woman  paid  the  damage  and  she 
ind  the  kids  departed.  In  a  couple  of 
minutes  the  little  boy  came  rushing 


The  Toledo 
Evening  Blade 

has  the  largest  2  cent  cir¬ 
culation  of  any  newspaper 
in  Northwestern  Ohio  ;  : 

The  BLADE  carries  more 
advertising  than  any  other 
paper  in  its  territory 

The  Toledo 
Weekly  Blade 

Goes  into  counties  fat  with 
wealth,  into  little  towns 
without  poorhouses.  Its 
readers  believe  in  it  and 
have  believed  in  it  for 
years,  to  the  extent  of 

240,000  Circulation 


PAUL  BLOCK,  Inc. 

Id  charge  of  Foreign  Advertiting 
290  Fifth  At4.,  New  York 
Hartford  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

24  Milk  St.,  Boeton 


back.  “Say  mister,”  he  said,  “my 
mamma  wants  the  tintype  she  left  with 
you ;  that’s  all  we  have  to  remember 
papa  by.” 

After  squabbling  for  weeks  and  caus¬ 
ing  all  kinds  of  internal  dissension,  the 
Circulation  Club,  of  New  York,  have 
arranged  to  hold  its  next  dinner  on 
Wednesday,  February  2,  at  the  New 
York  Press  Club.  Whoever  made  the  I 
suggestion  to  have  the  affair  at  the  | 
Press  Club  deserves  not  only  the  thanks  | 
of  the  members,  but  all  those  of  the  j 
newspaper  clan  who  will  attend  the 
dinner.  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
the  circulation  workers  should  not  make 
merry  in  the  one  building  best  adapted 
for  the  purpose — a  place  where  the 
shouts  of  jollification  will  be  taken  up 
and  re-echoed  by  the  rumbling  quadri- 
quadruple’s  in  the  vicinity;  a  place  I 
where  the  aroma  of  delicious  viands 
will  blend  with  the  smell  of  printers’ 
ink,  the  whole  being  sufficient  to  make 
John  Meehan  wail  in  anguish.  And  the 
vodeville  programme  —  oi  yoi!  The 
celebrities  will  not  be  heard  through 
a  telephone  receiver  either,  for  who  has 
promised  to  be  there  but  En  Caruso — 
the  Eniiy  who  will  let  go  some  high 
notes  that  will  make  the  green  lights 
on  the  top  floor  of  Herman  Bidder’s 
Staats-Zeitung  Building  turn  a  shade 
greener.  You  can  bet  there’ll  be  a  good 
bill,  but  it  won’t  be  complete  unless  the 
sweetest  singer  of  them  all,  Edith 
Helena,  is  in  town,  and  if  she  is,  it 
won’t  be  necessary  to  do  any  coaxing 
to  have  her  appear.  If  Edith  Helena 
renders  one  of  those  beautiful  violin 
solos,  the  spaghetti  eaters  on  night  duty 
in  the  El  Progresso  office  will  come 
dashing  madly  out  in  the  night  to  see 
what’s  doing. 

William  Bliss,  connected  with  the 
editorial  department  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail,  sails  for  Syria  sometime 
in  January  to  visit  his  father.  The 
elder  Bliss  is  president  of  the  .American 
college  at  Beirut. 

J.  Tyrone  Kelly  was  the  New  York 
Evening  World’s  special  correspondent 
at  the  interesting  W.  Gould  Brokaw 
separation  suit  at  Mineola  during  the 
past  couple  of  w^eeks.  Mr.  Kelly  was 
formerly  sporting  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  and  St.  Louis  Republic,  and  ' 
received  his  first  newspaper  training  in  j 
Buffalo,  covering  railroad  news. 

George  J.  Southwick,  for  the  past 
three  years  with  the  Munsey  publica¬ 
tions  and  prior  to  that  fourteen  vears 
with  the  Hearst  papers  in  New  York 
and  California,  is  now  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  of  The  Editorial  Review. 

Van  Norden’s  Magazine,  under  its 
new  administration,  has  made  tremen¬ 
dous  advances  from  the  editorial  “make¬ 
up”  and  circulation  standpoints.  .At¬ 
tractive  cover  designs  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  bromidic  standard  covers 
of  the  past,  and  Van  Norden’s  is  now 
seen  in  the  front  row  on  most  of  the 
newsstands  in  company  with  the  “best 
sellers.”  At  the  head  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  is  G.  L.  Berrv.  with 
Lionel  Post  and  Edward  Kellv — son  of 
John  F.  Kelly,  of  the  New  York  Re¬ 
view — hustling  on  the  outside. 

All  is  not  new  in  the  new  Press  Club 
Building.  The  most  conspicuous  fur- 
nishments  in  the  office  are  the  two  post- 
office  cases,  the  initials  “P.  C.”  standing 
out  boldly  from  the  metal  faces  of  the 
Individual  boxes.  The  case  w'as  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Press  Club  by  Henry  F. 
Gillig,  an  old  member  in  i8gi,  when  the 
rooms  w'cre  in  the  Morton  Building. 
It  moved  with  the  club  to  Nassau  street. 
It  was  sawed  in  two  to  fit  the  office  in 
the  new  building. 


UNITED  PRESS 
BULLETINS 


Roy  W.  Howard,  General  News  Man¬ 
ager,  left  this  afternoon  for  the  West 
on  a  visit  to  the  Middle  Western  and 
Pacific  Coast  bureaus  of  the  United 
Press.  He  will  be  gone  about  four  weeks. 

William  A.  Deverall,  United  Press 
staff  correspondent  in  Nicaragua,  scored 
a  clean  beat  Tuesday  afternoon,  De¬ 
cember  2ist,  with  his  story  of  Estrada’s 
victory  over  the  Zelayan  troops  at  Rama. 
The  bulletin  stating  that  Estrada  had 
won  a  victory  was  the  first  news  re 
ceived  in  this  country  indicating  the 
w<ay  the  battle  had  gone. 

Frank  E.  Lyman,  Jr,  until  recCTtly 
connected  with  the  Des  Moines  News, 
has  l)een  placed  in  charge  of  the  newly 
established  United  Press  bureau  at  Des 
Moines. 

Don  Marquin,  formerly  of  the  Atlanta, 
Journal,  I  N.  Hoffman,  formerly  of  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  and  N.  A.  Fues- 
sle,  formerly  of  the  Omaha  News,  have 
been  added  to  the  local  staff  of  the  New 
York  office. 

.Arthur  Struwe,  editor  of  the  West 
Wire,  is  back  in  the  New  York  office 
after  a  two  weeks’  stay  in  Cleveland, 
where  he  relieved  the  manager,  M.  R. 
Fletcher,  during  the  serious  illness  of 
the  latter’s  wife. 

J.  J.  Judd  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
Albany  bureau  of  the  United  Press  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  session  of  the  State 
Legislature. 

A  new  member  has  been  added  to  the 
Chicago  staff  in  the  persoon  of  J.  H. 
Furay,  Jr.,  weight  nine  pounds.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  manager  is  receiving  the  congratu¬ 
lations  of  his  friends  on  the  bureau’s 
acquisition. 

The  United  Press  has  extended  its 
Southern  California  day  wire  from  Los 
.Angeles  to  San  Diego,  where  the  Sun 
is  now  taking  the  full  service.  The  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  day  wire  now  extends  from 
San  Diego,  on  the  South,  to  Victoria 
and.  Vancouver,  on  the  North,  taking 
in  every  important  city  on  the  Coast. 

The  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune  has 
been  added  to  the  Pennsylvania  day  wire 
as  a  leased  wire  client. 

The  new  Sunday  edition  of  the  Butte 
,  (Mont.)  News  is  receiving  the  full  wire 
report  of  the  United  Press  on  Saturday 
nights. 

Other  New  Clients:  Michigan  City 
(Ind.)  Dispatch;  Goshen  (Ind.)  News- 
'Times;  Dayton  (Fla.)  Gazette;  Hart¬ 
ford  City  (Ind.)  News;  Tulare  (Cal.) 
Register;  Decatur  (Ind.)  Democrat; 
Pensacola  (Fla.)  Review;  Mitchell  (S. 
D.)  Republican;  Greensboro  (N.  C.) 
Record;  Bluffton  (Ind.)  Banner. 

.Assignment  of  Operators:  R.  Fison 
and  R.  Caldwell  to  the  New  York  office ; 
R.  .A.  Delaney  to  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Stand¬ 
ard;  J.  L.  Yawman  to  Johnstown  (Pa.) 
Tribune;  J.  H.  Morgan  to  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Sun;  L.  F.  Taylor  tt)  Denver  Ex¬ 
press. 


Carlisle  (Pa.)  Evening  Herald. 

The  Carlisle  (Pa.)  Evening  Herald  has 
made  a  record  growth  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  H.  0.  Dodge,  who  took  charge 
on  October  i.  It  is  said  that  over  8oo 
new  subscribers  have  been  added.  On 
December  15  the  Herald  put  out  over 
Mr.  Dodge’s  signature  the  first  sworn 
circulation  statement,  it  is  claimed,  ever 
issued  in  Carlisle.  The  Herald’s  aver¬ 
age  for  twenty-six  days  was  stated  to  be 
2,150  copies, 


Neglect  no  class  of  readers.*  "  '  '  - 


WHERE  THEY  EAT. 


Hoffman  House,  a  Favorite  Meeting 
Place  for  Writers. 

The  “Amen  Corner”  of  the  old  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel,  at  Twenty-third  and 
Broadway,  New  York,  was  famous  the 
world  over,  says  Leslie’s  Weekly.  It 
was  the  gathering  place  for  prominent 
political  writers,  politicians  and  news¬ 
paper  men  generally.  Since  the  demoli¬ 
tion  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  the 
“Amen  Corner”  has  ceased  to  exist,  but 
the  noon  hour  finds  a  similar  gathering 
of  notables ,  especially  newspaper  and 
magazine  men  and  political  writers,  in 
the  restaurant  and  cafe  of  the  Hoffman 
House,  a  block  above  the  site  of  the  old 
Fifth  Avenue. 

It  is  not  unusual,  between  twelve  and 
two  o’clock,  to  find  gathered  about  the 
tables  in  the  Hoffman  restaurant  the 
editors  and  publishers  of  leading  maga¬ 
zines,  dailies  and  weeklies.  It  is  a  sort 
of  conference  and  lunch  hour  for  many 
of  these,  and  also  an  hour  of  entertain¬ 
ment  for  their  guests. 

The  Hoffman  House,  long  known  as 
a  favorite  resort  for  men  of  political 
note,  has  now  become  equally  popular 
as  a  gathering  place  for  publishers,  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  and  newspaper  men 
generally.  There  are  still  possibilities  of 
a  revival  of  the  “Amen  Corner”  at  the 
Hoffman,  famous  for  many  years  for  its 
good  living  and  generous  hospitality. 


Installs  Roof  Observatory. 

The  Winnipeg  Free  Press  has  installed 
astronomical  telescopes  on  the  roof  of 
its  building,  through  which  the  public 
will  be  permitted  to  observe  Halley’s 
comet.  The  effiservatory  will  be  open 
each  day  from  seven  p.  m.  until  mid¬ 
night,  weather  permitting. 


Van  Ham  Goes  to  American. 

It  is  reported  that  Galeb  Van  Ham, 
former  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  World,  will  become  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  American 
Jan.  I. 


You  cannot  cover  Northern 
Ohio  properly  unless  you  use  • 

CLEVELAND 

LEADER 

It  is  all  that  its  name  implies, 
in  its  territory.  As  the  only 
morning  “Anti-Johnson”  paper 
in  Cleveland,  it  has  a  strong 
followihg,  and  produces  results 
■for*  advertisers.  For  advertis¬ 
ing  automobiles^'’ stocks  zmd 
bonds,  steamships  and  all  high- 
class  goods  it  is  first  choice  in 
Cleveland. 

The  Sunday  LEADER  i»  the 
greatest  advertising  medium  in 
Cleveland. 

PAUL  BLOCK,  Inc. 

,  Managers  of  Foreign  Advertising 
Nmw  York^  "  '  Bo9ion  ^  Ckicm^ 
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GEORGE  P.  ECKMAN,  D.D., 

PASTOR  OF  ST.  PATl/s  .METHOPIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  NF.W  YORK,  WHO  DECLARES 
THE  PULPIT  M.\V  WELL  LOOK  UION  THE  PRESS  AS  ITS  MOST  IMIHIRTANT  ALLY. 


PULPIT  AND  PRESS 

Newspapers  Are  to  Be  Reckoned 

Among  the  Most  Potent  Forces 
Making  for  Righteousness — 
Pulpit  May  Well  Look 
Upon  the  Press  as  Its 
Most  Important 
Ally. 

Written  for  Tilt  Eiiitok  .\m)  Ui  bi.isihk 

By  GeiRCE  P.  Eik.ma.y,  D.D. 

I’astor  St.  I’-iul's  Muhoilirt  KiMM'  pal  iTiiirch, 
■Wtt  York. 

riicre  is  an  old  traditimi  tliat  wlicn 
(imtonlierg,  the  oltl  iiioncer  printer  with 
niiivcahle  types,  was  at  work  one  day  in 
liis  cell  in  the  monastery  of  St.  .\liers 
got,  he  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  hitlding 
him  cease  from  his  undertaking,  since 
by  his  invention  he  would  give  hail  men 
the  power  to  proptigate  their  wicked¬ 
ness,  indetinitely,  and  would  lints  call 
down  uiKin  himself  the  curses  of  poster¬ 
ity.  Hut  when  he  took  a  hammer  to  des¬ 
troy  the  results  of  his  great  labor  he 
heard  another  voice  urging  him  to  jiro- 
ceed  with  his  work,  ;m<l  assuring  him 
that  good  would  come  out  of  evil  and 
the  right  would  triumph  over  the  wrong. 
The  second  voice  alone  was  truthful,  as 
every  faithful  student  of  civilization 
must  be  convinced.  X'icious  litertititre 
max  have  slain  its  thousands,  hut  gooil 
literature  has  redeemed  its  tens  of  thous¬ 
ands.  The  most  intluential  literary  pro- 
iluct  of  our  day  is  the  newsp.iper,  and 
whoever  pronounces  impartial  judgment 
ttpon  its  moral  quality  must  acknowledge 
that,  with  some  notorious  and  tlagrant 
e.xceptions  which  will  diminish  in  num¬ 
ber  as  society  rises  in  dignity,  news¬ 
papers  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
most  potent  forces  making  for  righteous¬ 
ness  in  modern  times.  The  pulpit  max 
xvell  look  upon  the  press  as  its  most  im 
portant  and  helpful  ally,  and  the  press 
in.Ty  with  equal  propriety  regard  the  pul¬ 
pit  as  an  institution  of  society  deserving 
of  its  most  cordial  respect  and  its  xvarm- 
cst  support. 


THE  SYRACUSE 
POST-STANDARD 

has  the  largest  proved 
paid  circulation  of  any 
Syracuse  newspaper — 
over  1 0,000  more  than  its 
next  nearest  competitor. 

Most  wise  space  buyers 
now  use  the  Post-Standard 
exclusively  in  Syracuse. 

CIRCULATION  40,000  DAILY 

To  cover  central  and 
northern  New  York  use 
the  Post-Standard. 


PAUL  BLOCK,  Inc. 

Managers  Foreign  Advertising 

New  Yojrk  Boston  Chicago 


SECULAR  NEXVSPAI'ER  A  MISXO.MER. 

In  the  strictest  sense  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  secular  nexvspaper.  Re¬ 
ligion  is  so  fundamental  to  human  life, 
and  enters  so  fully  into  all  the  occupa¬ 
tions  of  mankind,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  anything  which  ministers  so  con¬ 
stantly  to  human  needs  as  does  the 
nexxspaper  to  divc,st  itself  of  moral  and 
religious  aspects,  even  though  its  pro¬ 
moters  should  wish  this  to  he  done.  The 
ncw.spaper  can  be  profane,  but  it  can 
never  be  secular.  It  can  he  irreligious, 
hut  it  can  never  he  imrcligious.  Con¬ 
sider  the  three  conspicuous  functions  of 
the  nexvspaper,  and  observe  the  proof  of 
this.  It  is  a  record  of  the  world’s  ac¬ 
tivities,  an  c.vponcnt  of  the  xvorld's 
thought,  and  an  advvKate  of  the  xvorld’s 
policies.  In  other  xvords,  it  tells  what 
people  are  doing,  xvhat  they  are  thinking, 
and  what  they  ought  to  do  and  think. 
In  not  one  of  these  functions  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  avoid  moral  and  religious  con¬ 
siderations.  The  narrative  of  current 
events  is  simply  the  diurnal  marking  of 
the  successive  stages  in  the  evolution  of 
human  society.  The  devout  man  detects 
herein  the  tokens  of  the  presence  of 
Goxl  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
same  is  true  with  regard  to  public 
opinion,  which  is  both  stated  and 
moulded  by  the  newspaper.  The  press 
is  in  one  sense  a  weather-vane.  It 
shows  the  drift  and  direction  of  popular 
thought  and  feeling.  It  indicates  either 
the  moral  and  intellectual  progress  or 
the  temporary  decline  of  society.  As 
the  protagonist  of  any  great  reform  in 
manners  or  morals,  the  press  holds  a 


distinctly  ethical  and  religious  position, 
from  which  it  cannot  depart  without 
losing  its  real  character.  All  public 
questions  in  their  last  analysis  are  re¬ 
ligious  questions.  They  make  their 
ultimate  appeal  to  the  consciences  of 
men.  I'hey  are  judged  as  right  or 
wrong  by  the  moral  sense  of  the  people. 
For  this  reason  -the  nexv.spaper  must 
take  on  a  religious  complexion  even 
when  it  stoutly  refuses  to  discuss  re¬ 
ligious  topics.  It  xvas  said  of  a  dis- 
tingui.shed  man  that,  “so  spiritual  was 
bis  mind,  that  be  read  the  nexvspaper  as 
devoutly  as  many  people  read  the  Bible.’’ 
Cynics  might  say  that  he  xvould  have 
great  difficulty  in  reading  certain  un¬ 
savory  nexvspapers  of  our  day  with  any 
sense  of  sjiiritual  advantage;  that  in 
fact  he  would  need  to  turn  to  the  im¬ 
precatory  psalms,  after  he  had  throxvn 
down  one  of  these  sheets,  in  order  to 
express  his  feelings  without  profanity. 
Nevertheless,  no  thoughtful  person  can 
fail  to  perceive  the  moral  and  religious 
hearing  of  the  so-called  secular  press  in 
our  day. 

RESDOXSiniLlTIES  OF  THE  PRESS. 

’I’he  responsibilities  of  the  press  are 
measured  by  the  influence  xvhich  it 
exerts  upon  the  public  mind ;  and  its 
poxver  in  this  direction  can  hardly  be 
stated  in  terms  too  large.  Said  Thomas 
Carlyle  long  years  ago,  “  riie  journalists 
arc  noxv  the  true  kings  and  clergy. 
Henceforth  historians,  unless  they  are 
fools,  must  XX  rile  ntit  of  Bourbon  dynas¬ 
ties,  anil  Tudors  and  Hapsburgs;  hut  of 
stamped  broad-sheet  dynasties,  and  quite 
new  successive  names,  according  as  this 


or  the  other  able,  or  combination  of  able 
editors,  gains  the  xvorld's  cars.”  \Ven- 
dell  Phillips  xvas  accustomed  to  saj'  that 
the  press  virtually  furnished  the  entire 
reading  matter  of  the  masses,  to  xvhom 
it  stood  as  literature,  church  and  col¬ 
lege.  and  who  regarded  the  information 
and  instruction  which  it  contained  as 
not  only  accurate  but  infallible.  That 
journalists  themselves  are  aware  of  this 
extensive  dominion  of  the  press,  their 
own  xvords  declare.  Said  Mr.  Whitelaw 
Reid,  concerning  the  opportimitics  of  the 
nexvspaper  writer,  “To  him  are  given  tha 
key  of  every  study,  the  entry  to  ever;- 
family,  the  car  of  every  citizen  xvhen  at 
case  and  in  his  most  receptive  moods 
— poxvers  of  approach  and  of  persuasion 
beyond  those  of  the  Protestant  oastor 
or  the  Catholic  confessor.  He  is  by  no, 
means  a  prophet,  but,  be  it  reverently 
said,  he  is  a  \-oice  in  the  wilderness  pra- 
paring  the  way.  He  is  by  no  means  a 
priest,  but  his  xvords  carry  xvider  and 
farther  than  the  priest’s,  and  he  preaches 
the  gospel  of  humanity.  He  is  not  a 
king,  but  he  nurtures  and  trains  the  king, 
and  the  land  is  ruled  by  the  public 
opinion  he  evokes  and  shapes.”  These 
are  proud  words,  hut  they  are  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  facts  xvith  which  we  are 
all  conversant. 

PRESS  AN  All)  TO  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY. 

Such  poxver  as  this  brings  vast  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  possessors  of  it.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  sometimes  raised  whether  the 
novel  and  the  play  should  have  any  ob¬ 
vious  moral  purpose,  xvhether  it  is  not 
the  exclusive  function  of  these  products 
of  literary  genius  to  amuse  and  enter¬ 
tain.  The  truth  is  that  neither  the 
drama  nor  fiction  can  avoid  making  an 
effect  which  has  a  distinct  moral  qual- 
it}-.  No  portray  of  life  can  pass  out 
of  the  sphere  of  preaching,  however 
frantically  its  author  may  protest  that 
he  has  no  homiletical  intention.  By  the 
same  token  the  press  is  perpetually  in¬ 
fluencing  the  moral  character  of  its 
readers.  It  is  impossible  for  it  to  escape 
this  office.  The  barest  chronicle  of 
events,  without  a  single  comment,  be¬ 
comes  a  poxver  for  good  or  ill  in  the 


Rochester 

and  the 

Democrat 

AND 

Chronicle 

arc  so  closely  associated  in 
the  minds  of  advertisers » 
that  it  is  impossible  to  think 
of  one  without  instantly 
thinking  of  the  other. 

CIRCULATION 
Over  57,000  Daily 

Tbe  DEHOCRAT  &  CBRON- 
ICLE  is  so  supreme  in  its 
field  that  comparisons  are 
unnecessary. 

PAUL  BLOCK,  INC, 

Manatera  of  Foreifn  Adwertiainc 

New  York  Boston  Chicago 
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ADVERTISING  SPACE 

Should  Be  Made  More  Valuable  to 
the  Buyer — No  Newspaper  Is  Half 
so  Good  a  Result  Bringer  as  It 
May  Be — Advertise  Advertising 
Is  the  Task  that  Confronts 
the  Newspaper  Maker. 

Written  for  XuE  Euituk  anu  Pliilisuer 
By  VV.  D.  SUOWALTEK, 

Proprietor  of  the  Showalter  .\JvertiMiig  Pro 
motion  Service. 

ihat  the  really  serious  task  of  the 
newspaper-maker  of  Uiis  day  is  to  ‘‘ad¬ 
vertise  advertising'‘  is  obvious  and  un¬ 
disputed. 

ihe  fact  is  big  and  all-significant  that 
the  chief  commodity  in  which  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  newspaper  deals  is  adver¬ 
tising  space.  He  sells  it — sells  it  as  a 
something  having  detinite  merit,  definite 
value.  He  sells  it  as  something  capable 
of  rendering  specific  service  to  the 
buyer.  'Ihe  certainty  and  extent  of  this 
service  determine  the  value  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  to  tlie  person  who  buys  it. 
keal  estate  analouv. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  real  estate  dealer 
has  a  hundred  lots  or  plots  to  sell.  His 
problem  is  to  find  one  hundred  people 
who  not  only  want  to  buy  lots  or  plots, 
but  who  can  be  persuaded  to  buy  the 
ones  he  has  to  sell,  ihe  newspaper 
sells  advertising  space  to  him  as  some¬ 
thing  calculated  to  place  him  in  touch 
with  the  one  hundred  possible  buyers.  In 
buying  space  in  tlie  paper  he  assumes 
that  the  paper‘s  readers  have  been  edu¬ 
cated  to  read  its  real  estate  ads. ;  that 
a  large  proportion  of  them  are  always 
watcliing  for  opportunities  to  buy  ad¬ 
vertised  real  estate  at  an  advantage. 

Perhaps  a  five-inch  ad.,  one  insertion, 
costs  him  five  dollars.  He  has  bought 
a  bargain  only  in  case  that  paper  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  continuous  campaign  in  its 
columns  for  the  quickening  of  the  in- 
teresu  of  its  readers  in  advertising.  If 
he  has  bought  five  dollars’  worth  of 
space  in  a  last-decade's  sort  of  news¬ 
paper — one  that  calls  any  merchant 
“unprogressive”  if  he  does  not  advertise, 
and  then  proceeds  to  set  him  an  example 
of  wiprogressiveness  by  failing,  itself, 
to  advertise,  even  in  its  own  columns — 
be  hat  bought  “service”  of  a  very  doubt¬ 
ful  value.  He  has  bought  space  which 
the  sellers  have  not  sought  to  make 
valuable  to  him.  And  if  he  depended 


Jomal  do  Commercio 

ERtebliRlwd  in  IS27 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO.  BRAZIL 
"...The  Great  Joumalof  Brazil,  one  of 
the  great  Journal*  of  the  World...” 

Mr.  Elihu  Root’s  speech  on  the 
"Jornsl  do  Commercio”  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  May  6,  1909. 

iWMMf  MtHPUira  umM  Dmmimrm: 

If  you  advertise  in  Brazil 
you  will  be  advertising  in  a 
country  with  twenty-five  mill¬ 
ion  population,  or,  say  half  the 
population  of  South  America, 
but  you  can  only  achieve  this 
result  by  advertising  in  the 
paper  read  by  all  classes  who 
can  buy,  the  home  paper,  the 
one  contidcred  by  the 'whole 
country  as  the  standard  na¬ 
tional  publication — the  ^ 

Jomal  do  Commercio 

Mr.  Vmco  Abveu,  Representative 
RaeM  410  Tribea*  BUc..  Now  York. 


solely  upon  the  use  of  such  space — 
space  that  is,  more  or  less,  “dead" — 
through  which  to  get  in  touch  with  his 
sought-for  one  hundred  buyers,  he  may, 
after  a  long  time,  succeed  (.for  any  kind 
of  advertising  has  some  value),  but  he 
will  have  squandered  the  profits  of  his 
whole  venture  in  unwise  advertising. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  PLANNING  “SPACE.” 

Advertisers  are  coming  to  understand 
that  the  newspapers  which  bring  re¬ 
sults  are  those  that,  themselves,  be¬ 
lieve  in  and  practice  advertising. 
Not  merely  those  papers  which  imagine 
that  they  are  carrying  on  a  real  cam¬ 
paign  of  promotion  by  filling  in  corners 
here  and  there  with  the  highly  un¬ 
original  and  unpersuasive  statement : 
“It  pays  to  advertise  in  the  Bazoo !” 
But  those  papers  which  use  a  con¬ 
tinuous  campaign  of  education  along 
advertising  promotion  lines — that  con¬ 
sider  nothing  whatever  of  more  im¬ 
portance — that  allow  nothing  whatever 
to  “crowd  out”  the  regular  daily  argu¬ 
ment  as  to  the  value  of  the  ads,  to  the 
readers. 

If  a  newspaper  manager  will  figure  up 
the  total  amount  he  should  receive  in 
the  Course  of  a  year  for  advertising — the 
“capacity”  of  the  paper,  at  established 
rates,  he  will  be  surprised  to  find  out 
how  far  he  is  from  the  mark  which  he 
ought  to  reach.  He  will  realize,  too, 
what  a  big  commodity  he  has  to  sell — 
to  take  to  market.  And  he  will  come 
to  see  the  importance  of  having  a  big 
sales-plan,  of  conducting  a  highly  intelli¬ 
gent  campaign  of  education  and  sales¬ 
manship  in  connection  with  his  Sales- 


problem.  He  will  see  that  the  people 
who  ought  to  buy  his  space  are  to  be 
reached,  chiefly,  in  two  ways.  The  local 
advertisers,  and  also  the  local  people 
who  have  “wants, ‘’  are  to  be  reached 
and  intiuenced  by  the  use  of  his  own 
columns  in  a  convincing  and  persistent 
campaign;  and  the  people — “foreign  ad¬ 
vertisers,”  so-called — who  are  outside 
of  his  vicinage,  must  be  reached  and  in¬ 
tiuenced  chiefly  through  the  trade  papers 
— the  use  of  such  a  medium,  for  example 
I  as  The  Editor  and  Pubusher,  which 
I  should  carry  the  advertising-appeal  of 
every  live  publication  in  the  country. 
(Parenthetically,  let  me  predict  that  as 
newspaper-makers  come  to  believe  in  ad¬ 
vertising  half  as  strongly  as  merchants 
'  and  manufacturers  do,  every  issue  of  a 
paper  like  The  Editor  and  Publisher 
will  be  as  bulky  as  an  issue  of  The  Boot 
and  Shoe  Recorder,  or  The  Iron  Age,  or 
The  Automobile  Trade  Journal.  And 
why  not?  For  is  not  the  business  of 
■  selling  advertising  as  big  and  important 
!  as  any  other  business  on  earth?) 

I  AFTER  SPACE  BECOMES  “RESPONSIVE," 

I  After  a  newspaper  has  been  “adver- 
i  tising  advertising‘’  for  a  time,  in  an  en- 
j  terprising  way,  its  space  comes  to  be 
“responsive.”  Advertisements  in  it 
bring  immediate  and  surprising  results 
— because  the  readers  of  the  paper  con¬ 
sider  the  ads.  fully  as  interesting  as  the 
news,  and  read  them  as  eagerly.  Ad¬ 
vertisers  who,  heretofore,  have  been 
satisfied  that  “the  advertising  helps,” 
are  now  made  to  sit  up  and  wonder  what 
has  happened — whether  their  ads.  have 
1  been  so  much  improved  in  selling- 


power,  or  the  demand  for  their  goods 
is  so  much  greater  as  to  account  for  the 
increased  attention  and  results.  They 
will  begin  to  figure  on  bigger  and  wider 
uses  of  advertising  space  which  really 
gives  them  selling  service.  The  whole 
business  horizon  gets  wider  and  bigger. 
.\fter  awhile  they  will  try  to  make  con¬ 
tracts  for  largely  increased  space — they 
will  become  eager  buyers  of  advertising 
space  instead  of  have-to-be-persiiaded 
ones.  When  you  make  every  inch  of 
your  paper's  advertising  space  a  big 
bargain — a  profitable  “buy”  for  any 
legitimate  advertiser,  you  will  have 
solved  most  of  the  troubles  of  news¬ 
paper-making.  .And  you  will  have 
paved  the  way,  honestly  and  legitimately, 
tor  proportionate  advances  in  rates. 

THE  NEW  idea. 

No  newspaper  is  half  so  good  a  re- 
snlt-bringer  as  it  may  be — as  it  can  be 
made  to  be  within  a  surprisingly  short 
period  of  time.  Every  inch  of  your 
paper’s  advertising  space  may  be  doubled 
in  value  without  adding  one  copy  to  your 
press-run.  You  have  enough  readers, 
probably,  already,  to  enable  you  to  really 
“cover”  your  field.  The  important  thing 
is  to  make  your  advertising  columns  in- 
tluence  more  of  your  readers  than  they 
now  do — to  make  them  appeal  to  twice 
and  three  times  as  many  of  them  as  are 
intiuenced  by  the  paper's  ads.  now. 

Every  sensible  argument  which  you 
use  with  your  readers  about  the  value 
of  the  ads,  to  tlicm  helps  to  bring  about 
this  desired  condition  of  things.  From 
now  on,  as  conditions  of  newspaper¬ 
making  change,  and  the  problems  grow 
harder,  promotion  work  on  the  lines  in¬ 
dicated  becomes  necessary — and  the 
jiapers  (hat  neglect  it,  or  make  it 
secondary  to  so-called  “circulation 
schemes,”  or  secondary  to  anything  else 
whatever,  will  not  survive — will  not  re¬ 
main  in  the  fields  in  which,  perhaps, 
they  may  have  even  been  dominant, 
under  old  conditions. 


FIGHTING  BOB  EVANS 


Becomes  President  of  Bluejacket  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

•Admiral  Robley  D.  Evans  has  become 
president  of  the  Bluejacket  Publishing 
Company  of  Newport,  R.  I.  Every 
number  of  that  publication  hereafter 
will  have  a  contribution  from  his  pen. 

fhe  Bluejacket  waj  established  in 
1901  by  chief  yeoman  J.  Fred  Buenzle 
of  the  Newport  training  station.  It  is 
read  by  navy  men  the  world  over  with 
great  interest. 


You  will  miss  a  great  treat  if  you 
fail  to  read  the  special  articles  in  this 
number. 


Newspapers  that 
pay  the  Advertiser 

Fort  Wayne  Sentinel 
Dubuque  Times-Joumal 
Waterloo  (la.)  Courier 
Iowa  City  Republican 
New  Bedford  Times 
Spring'ield  (Mass.)  News 
Wooster  (O.)  Daily  News 
Nevada  City  (Cal.)  Transcript 
Grass  Valley  (Cal.)  Tidings 
San  Jose  (Cal.)  Morning  Times 
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CIRCULATION 

What  Kinds  of  News  Most  Strongly 

and  Permanently  Affect  It — Pol¬ 
itics  Makes  Strongest  Appeal 
to  Average  Reader — Great 
Disasters  and  Athletic 
Events  Strong 
Factors. 

Written  for  Xus  Editor  and  Publisher 
By  John  W.  Pkitchakd, 

Editor  of  the  Christian  Nation,  N.  V. 

Thirty  years  ago  I  was  editing  a 
morning  daily  in  a  town  that  was  suf¬ 
fering  with  growing  pains.  The  fact 
broke  in  on  my  corsciousness  that  it 
was  necessary  to  do  something  more 
than  change  the  figures  on  the  first 
page  every  morning  to  keep  up  to  date. 
1  made  appointments  with  Childs,  of  the 
Public  Ledger;  McClure,  of  the  Times, 
Philadelphia;  Abell,  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun;  Reid,  of  the  Tribune,  and  Dana,  of 
the  Sun,  New  York,  and  started  in 
quest  of  more  light  and  new  light. 
"There  were  giants  in  those  days,”  and 
only  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  of  that  quin¬ 
tette  of  them  is  left.  1  was  loaded  with 
questions,  and  was  fortunate  in  that 
these  journalists  of  world-wide  distinc¬ 
tion,  gave  me  time  to  put  their  replies 
in  writing.  One  of  my  questions  was: 

“What  kinds  of  news  most  strongly 
and  permanently  affect  circulation?” 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana  personally  an¬ 
swered  all  my  other  queries,  but  for  in¬ 
formation  on  this  one  he  sent  me  to  Mr. 
Mitchell,  then  his  favorite  assistant,  now 
the  Sun’s  editor-in-chief.  Mr.  Mitchell 
told  me  that  the  same  thought  had  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  only  a  short  time  before, 
and  that  he  had  worked  out  the  problem 
with  scientific  precision,  by  comparing 
circulation  records  with  the  contents  of 
corresponding  issues. 

The  day  after  the  Presidential  election 
in  1872  the  circulation  of  the  Sun  in¬ 
creased  over  the  average  of  the  days 
immediately  preceding  it,  64,000  copies; 
in  1876  it  increased  to  94,000,  and  in  1880 
the  increase  was  87,000.  This  was  an 
average  increase  of  73  per  cent,  on  the 
usual  issue  of  that  paper. 

The  second  class  of  events  which 
send  up  the  circulation  of  the  Sun  is 
State  and  city  elections,  which  give  an 
average  increase  of  42,000. 

The  next  class,  but  one,  is  October 
elections  in  Presidential  years,  which 
send  up  the  circulation  about  21,000. 
The  people,  we  must  believe  from  this, 
are  first  of  all  political  in  character,  as 
this  is  the  kind  of  news  in  which  they 
take  the  most  interest. 

The  third  class  of  events  which  most 
attracted  the  attention  of  newspaper 
readers,  and  which  I  omitted  above,  was 
walking  matches  (now  supplanted  by 
bicycle  races),  especially  the  last  days, 
and  athletic  sports  in  general;  but  the 
last  days  of  the  six-day  matches  send 
up  the  Sun’s  circulation  on  the  average 
about  25,000  copies.  Football,  baseball, 
slugging-matches,  and  the  like,  have 
relatively  the  same  effect. 

The  great  international  prize  fight  be¬ 
tween  Heenan  and  Sayers,  which  is  now 
almost  ancient  history,  sent  the  Sun  cir¬ 
culation  skyward,  as  did  also  the  first 
publication  of  the  Revised  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  Metaphysicians  can  figure  out  at 
their  leisure  why,  and,  in  what  percent¬ 
age,  if  any,  the  same  class  of  people  are 
interested  in  two  such  wholly  unlike 
events;  but  meanwhile  everything  con¬ 
cerning  the  Jeffries-Johnson  “mill”  will 
boom  circulation,  and  the  event  itself 
will  add  millions  to  the  sales  of  the  daily 
papers  for  the  immediately  ensuing 
twenty-four  hours. 

Great  fires  increase  the  Sun’s  circula¬ 


tion  on  the  average  about  10,000  copies, 
and  great  disasters  about  9,000. 

But  the  last  class  of  news  noticeably 
affecting  circulation  is  something  to  be 
wondered  at ;  for  the  e.xecution  of  a 
criminal  in  or  near  New  York  increases 
the  Sun’s  sales  about  8,000  copies  on  an 
average. 

These  facts  as  to  increase  of  circula¬ 
tion  are  an  accurate  test  of  the  public 
demand,  as  they  account  not  only  for  a 
deciding  purpose  to  buy  on  the  part  of 
those  who  do  not  usually  take  the  paper, 
but  doubtless  indicate  a  preference  on 
the  part  of  regular  readers.  These  oc¬ 
casional  readers  are  important  also  as 
being  the  class  from  whom  an  increase 
of  regular  subscribers  must  come.  In 
fact,  they  govern  the  character  of  the 
paper  that  the  regular  subscriber  reads. 

These  statements  concerning  the  Sun 
could  be  paralleled  in  the  office  of  every 
daily  paper  in  New  York  and  all  other 
large  cities ;  all  will  tell  substantially 
the  same  story,  and  in  all  1  see  re¬ 
flected  as  in  a  mirror  the  character  of 
our  people.  They  are  not  specially  en¬ 
couraging  facts,  but  they  are  an  ab¬ 
solutely  reliable  guide  if  you  are  seek¬ 
ing  circulation.  Mrs.  Newlywed,  having 
had  no  culinary  instruction,  finds  the 
wisdom  of  the  ages  tabloided  in  a  cook¬ 
book  :  and  inexperienced  editors  and 
publishers  will  find  as  safe  a  pilot  in 
these  facts.  They  also  suggest  what 
would  be  the  probable  fate  of  a  paper 
whose  editor  would  give  the  dominant 
place  to  unpopular  truths,  and  suppress 
the  reports  of  hangings  and  slugging- 
matches,  and  of  political  gossip  as  well, 
to  teach  high  principle,  Christian  moral¬ 
ity  and  the  better  life. 


CHAPPLE  TALKS  TO  AD  MEN. 


Editor  of  National  Magazine  Says 
Advertising  Means  Progress. 

Speaking  before  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
.Advertising  Club  last  week,  Joe  ^litchell 
Chappie,  editor  of  the  National  Maga¬ 
zine,  said  in  part: 

“The  change  in  forms  and  methods  of 
advertising  during  the  last  few  years  has 
come  about  so  subtly  that  it  has  hardly 
been  recognized  that  this  veritable  revo¬ 
lution  has  occurred  in  business  methods. 
The  use  of  descriptive  articles  has  given 
occupation  to  numberless  press  bureaus, 
that  furnish  matter  concerning  differ¬ 
ent  interests  or  articles  and  periodicals 
as  could  influence  the  popular  mind. 
The  greater  interests  understand  now 
how  by  the  judicious  and  broad  use  of 
descriptive  advertising — written  with  di¬ 
rect  purpose  in  view — public  opinion 
may  be  moulded  through  the  same  me¬ 
diums  that  have  been  employed  in  the 
editorial  columns  in  years  past.  The 
rollicking  barbecues  of  the  South  are 
regarded  as  models  of  jovial  hospitality 
rather  than  as  any  form  of  advertising, 
yet  they  have  had  a  permanent  influence 
in  crystalizing  public  sentiment,  directly 
advertised  in  the  future.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  competition  in  exten¬ 
sive  trade  as  of  a  creation  of  new  trade 
and  new  wants.  The  sugar  barrels  in 
the  country  grocery  store  have  given 
way  to  packages,  with  more  or  less 
decorative  wrappers,  all  of  which  is 
reiterated  advertising.  Salt,  flour,  coal, 
and  indeed  all  the  prosaic  necessaries  of 
life  of  every-day  use  are  being  adver¬ 
tised,  and  the  question  now  is  as  to 
which  form  of  advertising  pays  best. 

“The  straighforward,  honorable  ad¬ 
vertising  man  applies  to  every  proposi¬ 
tion  the  sternest  tests  as  to  reliability 
of  the  goods  before  advertising,  and  if 
they  stand  his  steel-yard  test,  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to 
advance  the  interest  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer.” 


FRANK 

PRESBREY 

COMPANY 

General  Advertising  Agents 


ADVERTISING 
SERVICE  THAT 
ACCOMPLISHES 
THINGS  ::  ::  ::  :: 


3  West  Twenty-ninth  Street 
NEW  YORK 


n 


Every  newspaper  Wilberding 
represents  furnishes  upon  re¬ 
quest  a  detailed  and  sworn 
statement  of  circulation.  : 


WILBERDING 

935  Tlftls  Asr*..  N«w  Tork 


McKeesport  (pa.)  daily  news 

Covers  McKeesport  snd  s  territory  MOT  reached  by  ANY 
Pittsburg  Newspaper.  Ousrsnteed  Circulation  over  9,000. 

THE  FISHER  AGENCY.  Forsign  RsprMSBtatfvM.  N«w  T*rE  aa«  Cklcag* 
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Mctry  Cbnetmaa,  6ood  Brethren 

“FELLOW  CRAFTSMEN.” 

‘T  recognize  you  gentlemen  of  the 
press  as  fellow  craftsmen ;  yon  in  your 
way  and  I  in  mine,  doing  what  we  can 
to  promote  the  public’s  welfare  and  the 
common  good.” 

Thus  siKike  David  H.  Greer,  Protes¬ 
tant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  New  York, 
to  the  newspaper  men  of  New  York,  as¬ 
sembled  for  the  dedication  of  the  new 
Press  Club  building.  Truly  it  was  a 
tine  speech,  and  the  tnen  who  listened 
sprang  up  as  men  who  are  touched  with 
the  divine  fire,  and  join  with  a  strong, 
generous  ally,  as  soldiers  of  the  com¬ 
mon  good,  crusaders  for  humanity. 

It  was  indeed  timely  at  this  Christ¬ 
mas,  for  one  of  the  leading  churchmen 
of  this  continent  to  welcome  the  alli¬ 
ance  between  Pulpit  and  Press,  which 
had  existed  in  fact,  but  not  in  ma¬ 
terial  agreements  of  record. 

We  have  frequently  called  attention 
to  this  great  psychological  movement 
going  forward,  unseen  by  the  public, 
unfelt  by  many  publishers  and  many 
churchmen.  Perhaps  it  will  be  better 
directed  in  the  future,  because  the  Bish¬ 
op  of  New  York  has  spoken  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  church,  surely  with  the 
voice  of  great  authority. 

Let  no  one  think  that  the  Bishop  was 
uttering  a  mere  phrase,  platitudinous, 
and  with  the  meaning — or  lack  of  mean¬ 
ing — given  to  after-dinner  utterances, 
even  when  spoken  by  clergymen. 

The  Bishop  was  definite,  clear  in  his 
mind  as  the  reporter  who  writes  the 
solid  angularities  of  a  news  item.  He 
has  seen  the  swift  march  of  the  news¬ 
paper  press  against  the  cohorts  of  a 
debasing,  material  philosophy.  He  has 
seen,  in  the  past  half  decade,  the  power¬ 
ful  minds  of  the  press  standing  upon 
ground  as  high  as  his  own  pulpit,  strik¬ 
ing  down  the  idols  of  a  degenerate 
faction  of  civilization,  driving  back  the 
hordes  of  immorality. 

Once  there  was  a  time  when  the 
Bishop  and  his  fellow  churchmen  held 
that  they  were,  of  vested  right,  the  sole 
authorized  champions  of  morality — at 
least  Christian  morality.  That  time  has 
pas'sed. 

\\  e  listen  to  hear  the  call  sounded 
by  the  Bishop  echoed  and  re-echoed 
through  the  pulpits  of  the  land. 

In  the  swiftness  of  our  times,  the 
church  has  seemed  to  be  standing  still. 
It  was  not  so,  but  seemed  to.  There 
seemed  to  be  lethargy,  helplessness,  in 


the  pulpit.  vivifying  iiitluence  was 
needed.  There  are  those  who  still  wait 
for  miracles.  Hut  the  Bishop  of  New 
York  sees  at  hand  the  splendid,  vital 
^  organization  pulsing  with  glad  humani¬ 
ty,  reaching  over  to  him  its  fire  and 
I  strength,  and  he  cries  out,  “Fellow 
'  craftsmen !” 

So  be  it,  fellow  craftsmen  and  tellow 
soldiers,  for  the  common  good! 


THE  DRAMATIST  HAS  BEEN 
DRAMATIZED. 

“Lorimer  Sabiston,  Dramatist,”  is  the 
name  of  a  play  produced  in  London  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  written  by  Sydney 
Carton.  In  the  rush  for  new  dramatic 
fields  it  was  bound  to  come — the  dra¬ 
matization  of  the  dramatist.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Carton  merely  played  a  practical 
joke  on  his  fellows.  They  didn’t  appre¬ 
ciate  it.  The  critic  of  the  London  Il¬ 
lustrated  Sporting  and  Dramatic  News 
says:  “Lorimer  Sabistan,  Dramatist,” 
was  altogether  too  ‘shoppy.’  ” 

Certainly  a  man  doesn't  want  to  hear 
“shop  talk”  when  he  goes  to  the  thea¬ 
ter.  And  the  “shop  talk”  in  plays  is 
likely  to  be  kindergartenish.  The  “news¬ 
paper  play,”  such  as  “The  Earth,”  in 
London,  and  “The  Fourth  Estate,”  in 
New  York,  does  not  appeal  to  newspa¬ 
per  men.  They  may,  however,  appre¬ 
ciate  the  dramatized  dramatist. 


Listen  to  This! 

A  correspondent  in  central  Pennsylvania 
writes  to  The  Editob  and  Publisuee; 

My  nearest  neighbor  is  Mrs.  Woodmansee 
ind  her  maid  and  cook  is  Maggie. 

The  front  door  bell  of  the  Woodmansee 
house  rang  one  day  last  week  and  Maggie  an¬ 
swered  it.  Her  mistress  waited.  After  a  time 
Maggie  came  back  to  the  kitchen. 

“Who  was  it?**  asked  Mrs.  Woodmansee. 

“.\  book  agent/*  said  Maggie^  impatiently. 
“She  had  a  new  cook  book  to  sell.  1  told  her 
we  had  all  the  cook  books  we  needed.  I  sent 
her  off.“ 

“What  is  the  name  of  her  book?** 

“She  calls  it  the  Peary-Cook  Book.*’ 


How  British  Use  “Of”  and  “In.” 

Most  newspapers  (the  Times  being  an  ex- 
teption)  wrote  on  Wednesday  morning  of 
the  death  of  Dtjke  Carl  Theodore  “of”  Ba¬ 
varia,  whereas  he  was  “in"  Bavaria.  The 
same  difference  between  "of"  and  “in”  is 
scrupukiusly  observed  by  Scots  genealogists. 
When  a  man  was  “of"  a  place  he  owned  it; 
when  he  was  “in”  he  was  only  a  tenant. 
Thus  a  great  point  has  been  made  of  the  fact 
that  the  Duke  of  Fife's  first-known  ancestor, 
.\dam  Duff,  was  "in”  CHunyberg,  and  (almost 
in  consequence)  his  origins  are  quite  unknown. 
— London  Graphic. 


MIDNIGHT  MARRIAGE 

In  Offices  of  St.  Louis  Republic 
I  While  Machinery  Hummed. 

I  'Hie  courtship  of  a  Missouri  couple 
;  was  brought  to  a  successful  termination 
last  week  when  Miss  Elsie  Barton  and 
Harry  Wright,  of  Shelbina,  were  mar¬ 
ried  after  midnight  in  the  office  of  the 
St.  Louis  Republic. 

The  marriage  was  performed  amid  the 
click  of  telegraph  instruments  and  the 
humming  of  the  presses  and  the  guests 
included  printers,  pressmen,  reporters, 
editors  and  all  the  human  equipment  of 
a  newspaper  office.  Even  the  charivari 
was  not  overlooked.  .Ml  the  pieces  of 
metal  in  the  composing  room  were 
hronght  into  play. 

The  couple,  who  had  eloped  through 
fear  of  parental  objection  to  their  mar¬ 
riage,  reached  St.  Louis  late  at  niglit 
and  found  the  license  office  closed  and 
no  minister  available. 

reporter  of  the  Republic,  being 
appealed  to.  gallantly  arose  to  the 
occasion  and.  in  no  time  at  all,  secured 
a  marriage  license  and  routed  out  of 
bed  the  ncccs.sary  minister  and  had  him 
come  to  the  Republic  office. 

There  was  a  copy  boy  for  the  ring 
bearer.  The  telephone  operator  acted 
as  bridesmaid  and  a  printer’s  devil  con¬ 
ducted  the  couple  to  the  corner  of  the 
room,  where  the  ceremony  was  per¬ 
formed. 


FEASTS  EMPLOYEES. 


Frederick  P.  Morris  Host  at  Monster 
Banquet. 

Frederick  P.  Morris,  president  of  the 
Long  Island  News  Company,  gave  a 
dinner  last  Monday  night  to  more  than 
one  hundred  of  his  employees  in  honor 
of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  his  con¬ 
nection  with  that  service. 

The  guests  of  honor  were  President 
Ralph  Peters  of  the  Long  Island  Rail¬ 
road  ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  F.  .\ked, 
Col.  Job  E.  Hedges,  Mgr.  Donnelly,  Col. 
John  W.  Vrooman  and  Frank  E.  Haff. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  banquet  a  big 
floral  horseshoe  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Morris  by  his  employees. 

The  dinner  was  served  in  the  Long 
Island  News  Company  restaurant,  and 
Colonel  John  W.  Vrooman  was  toast¬ 
master. 


New  Arkansas  Daily. 
Williams  Bros.,  publishers  of  the 
Jonesboro  (Ark.)  Tribune,  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  Evening  News  plant  and 
launched  a  new  daily. 


South  Carolina  Paper  Suspends. 

The  Lake  City  (S.  C.)  Rutledge 
County  News  has  suspended  publication, 
and  Owner  Stewart  Stan  has  moved  the 
plant  to  Elizabethtown,  N.  C.  Lake 
City  is  now  without  a  newspaper. 


Buys  Two  Virginia  Dailies. 

A  syndicate  headed  by  Alfred  B.  Will¬ 
iams.  editor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
News-Leader,  has  purchased  the  Roa¬ 
noke  (Va.)  Morning  Times  and  the 
Roanoke  Evening  News. 


New  York  Times  Increases  Rates. 

The  New  York  Times  announces  a 
change  in  advertising  rates,  effective 
January  i.  The  changes  affect  only  cer¬ 
tain  classifications.  Certain  other  classi¬ 
fications  have  been  abolished. 


When  writing  advertisers  kindly  men¬ 
tion  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 


OUR  DADDIES. 

Some  Quaint  Notices  That  Appeared 
in  the  Boston  Evening  Post— An 
Account  of  the  Great  Comet  of 
1774 — What  It  Might  Do  to  the 
Earth  Portrayed  by  Poet  of 
the  Time. 

By  James  Pooton. 

[The  eiKhtb  installment  of  a  series  of  articles 
by  Mr.  Pooton,  commenting  upon  eSrly  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers,  llie  first  was  printed  in  the 
issue  of  October  16. — Ed.] 

The  following  quaint  notices  appeared 
in  the  Boston  livening  Post ; 

Certain  Person  in  this  Town 
wants  to  buy  a  good,  easy  and  gentle 
Horse,  that  will  go  in  a  Chaise.  Who¬ 
ever  has  got  one  to  dispose  of  is  de¬ 
sired  to  inform  tlie  Printer,  who  will  di- 
reet  him  to  a  cliap.” 

■^"Tlie  Subscribers  for  this  Paper 
(especially  those  at  a  Distance)  who 
are  shamefully  in  .\rrears  for  it,  would 
do  well  (methinks)  to  remember  those 
.\postolical  injunctions,  Rom.  xiii.  7,  8. 
Render  therefore  to  all  their  dues; — 
and  0«r  no  man  anything.  It  is  won¬ 
derful  to  observe,  that  while  we  hear  so 
much  about  a  great  Revival  of  Religion 
in  the  Land;  tliere  is  so  little  regard 
had  to  Justice  and  Common  Honesty! 
Surely  they  are  Abominable  Good 
Works!" 

Surely  this  strenuous  appeal  ought  to 
have  been  heeded  by  the  recalcitrant 
debtors ;  hut  what,  in  the  name  of  good¬ 
ness,  could  be  meant  by  “Abominable 
Good  Works?” 

The  great  comet  of  1744  was  thus  no¬ 
ticed  by  the  Post : 

“The  Comet  now  rises  about  five  in 
the  morning,  and  appears  very  large 
and  bright  and,  of  late,  it  has  been  seen 
with  its  lurid  train  in  the  daytime,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  lustre  of  the  Sun. 
The  uncommon  appearance  gives  much 
uneasiness  to  timorous  people,  especial¬ 
ly  women,  who  will  needs  have  it  that  it 
portends  some  dreadful  judgments  to 
this  our  land :  And  if,  from  the  ap¬ 
prehension  of  deserved  judgments,  we 
should  be  induced  to  abate  our  present 
pride,  extravagance,  &c.,  and  should  be- 
table,  honest  and  just,  industrious  and 
frugal,  there  will  be  reason  to  think 
that  the  Comet  is  the  most  profitable 
Itinerant  Preacher,  and  FRIENDLY 
NEW  LIGHT  that  has  yet  appeared 
among  us.” 

What  the  comet  might  do  to  the  earth, 
if  the  people  did  not  behave,  is  thui 
vividly  portrayed  by  a  Boston  epic  poet: 

“What  ruin,  what  confusion  might  be 
hurled. 

By  such  a  ball  upon  our  guilty  world? 
Witness,  ye  waves,  which  in  the  deluge 
spread, 

Whelmed  o’er  the  earth,  and  stretched 
the  nation’s  dread. 

What  hideous  thunder  the  wild  ether 
shocks, 

Of  tumbling  mountains,  and  of  crashing 
rocks : 

Fierce  seas  of  flames  beat  round  the 
burning  shores, 

.4nd  every  tempest  raves,  and  every  fur¬ 
nace  roars; 

The  animals  pour  their  melted  bowels 
out ; 

The  rocks  run  down,  the  flying  rivers 
spout, 

Showing  throughout  the  Comet’s  track¬ 
less  road 

The  fate  of  sinners,  and  the  wrath  of 
GOD.” 

After  such  a  visitation  and  lecture  the 
Post  might  well  have  wound  up  with 
‘‘Now  will  you  be  good?” 

{To  be  continued.) 
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PERSONAL 


J.  Leroy  Nixon,  managing  editor  of 
the  Buffalo  Enquirer,  has  been  chosen 
first  worshipful  master  of  the  new 
Charles  W.  Cushman  Masonic  lodge  in 
that  city. 

Will  Irwin,  former  member  of  the 
New  York  Sun  staff  and  well-known 
journalist  and  magazine  writer,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Westminster  Club  of  Buf¬ 
falo  last  week  on  “Some  New  Asoects 
of  Journalism.’’ 

John  Lee  Mahin,  head  of  the  Mahin 
.\dvertising  Company,  of  Chicago,  re¬ 
cently  celebrated  his  fortieth  birthday. 


.  .  ...r  OBITUARY. 

Colonel  Charles  Ledyard  Norton, 
former  editorjtnd  author  of  many  books 
!  of  travel  and  historical  romaiiccs  died 
j  at  his  libme  in”’ Sandwich,  Mass.,  last 
I  week  after  a  brief  illness.  He  was  form- 
I  erly  editor -of 'the  Christian  Union,  the 
I  Domestic  Monthly,  the  American  Canoe- 
I  ist  and  Outing  of  New  York,  and  he 
(  belonged  to  v^ariops  New  York  clubs.  He 
I  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1859  and 
served  in  the  Civil  War,  becoming 
colonel  of  the "  Seventy-eighth  United 
States  colored  troops. 


W.  S.  Goodland,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Racine  (Wis.)  Times,  may  be  the 
next  postmaster  of  that  city. 


\.  L.  Sponsler,  editor  of  the  Hutchin¬ 
son  (Kan.)  Weekly  Times,  expects  to 
retire  from  newspaper  work  in  the  near, 
future.  He  will  devote  his  entire  time 
to  his  duties  as  secretary  of  the  Central 
Kansas  Fair  .Association. 


William  Bolton,  who  started  the  first 
paper  in  Woodward,  Okla.,  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Cherokee  strip,  4ied  in  that 
city  last  week.  He  retired  two  years 
ago  from  active  work  owing  to  ill 
health.  He  leaves  a  widow. 


J.  A.  Perry,  formerly  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Chillicothe  (Mo.) 
Constitution  and  other  newspapers  in 
that  State,  and  city  hall  reporter  for  the 
Spokane  Chronicle  the  last  three  months, 
has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the 
Spokane  County  Good  Roads  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Charles  L.  Synder,  formerly  connected 
with  the  staff  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
News,  and  now  physical  director  in  the 
State  University  of  Texas,  will  be  mar¬ 
ried  in  Des  Moines,  December  28,  to 
Miss  Susie  Bishop. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Adair,  editor  of  the 
Marshall  (Tex.)  Messenger,  has  been 
honored  by  the  Knights  of  Phythias 
lodge  of  that  city,  by  being  presented 
with  a  veteran’s  badge.  Mr.  Adair  has 
been  a  member  of  the  lodge  twenty-five 
years. 

James  Alexander  Macdonald,  editor 
of  the  Toronto  (Can.)  Globe,  delivered 
an  eloquent  address  before  the  Boston 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  last  week.  His  subject  was 
‘‘The  Way  of  the  Great  Life.’’ 


CLUBS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Daniel  M.  Bowmar,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  arrangements,  has  made 
public  the  programme  for  the  annual 
midwinter  meeting  of  the  Kentucky 
Press  Association,  which  will  be  held 
in  Lexington  December  28  and  29.  It 
is  believed  that  the  meeting  will  be  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable 
ever  held.  Every  newspaper  man  in  the 
State,  whether  a  member  or  not,  has 
been  invited  to  attend.  The  local  com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  Desha  Breckenridge. 
editor  of  ‘the  Lexington  Herald,  is 
chairman,  and  the  Commercial  Club 
of  the  city  have  planned  an  elaborate 
schedule  of  entertainments.  Among  the 
subjects  to  be  discussed  at  the  meeting 
are:  Importance  of  Editorials  in 

Country  Newspapers,  conducted  by  M. 
O’Sullivan,  Shelby  Sentinal;  The  Curse 
of  Free  Advertising;  How  to  Stop  It, 
conducted  by  Desha  Breckenridge;  The 
Press  and  The  Legislature;  How  to 
Make  a  Newspaper  Popular,  W.  J. 
Denhardt,  Bowling  Green  Times  Jour¬ 
nal;  Why  Such  Difference  in  Advertis¬ 
ing  Rates  Among  Weekly  Newspapers 
of  Same  Class  and  Standing?  conducted 
by  J.  B.  Stearns,  Jessamine  News, 
Nicholasville. 


BRIEF. 

I'he  Cuinnicrce  (Tex.)  Journal  has 
been  purchased  by  Hart  Brothers,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Cof)per  (Tex.)  Review. 


George  A.  Puckett,  for  the  past  five 
years  editor  of  the  Roswell,  (N.  M.) 
Daily  Record,  died  last  week  from 
tuberculosis.  He  was  41  years  old  and 
was  born  in  Elzel,  Morgan  County,  Ky. 
He  was  an  editorial  writer  on  the  Wel¬ 
lington  Kans.,  papers  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  owned  the  first  paper  in 
the  Cherokee  strip  at  Blackwell,  Okla. 

John  A.  Killeen,  former  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Kenosha  (Wis.)  Union 
and  one  of  the  best  known  newspaper 
men  in  the  State,  died  at  his  home  in 
that  city  from  a  complication  of  dis¬ 
eases.  He  was  64  years  old. 


William  1.  Chamberlain,  the  veteran 
editor  of  the  Wyoming  (la.)  Journal, 
died  recently  after  a  brief  illness  from 
brain  lesion. 


Francis  A.  Darling,  a  retired  news¬ 
paper  publisher,  died  at  his  home  in 
Brooklyn,  last  week.  He  was  seventy- 
one  years  old. 

Louis  B.  Sefrit,  a  member  of  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times  staff  died  in  that 
city  recently  from  pneumonia.  He  was 
thirty-four  years  old  and  was  a  native 
of  Indiana,  where  for  several  years  he 
was  editor  of  the  Washington  Gazette. 
He  was  one  of  the  party  that  surround¬ 
ed  Tracy,  a  notorious  outlaw  of  Seattle, 
and  was  within  a  few  feet  of  that  des¬ 
perado  when  he  killed  himself.  Sefrit 
was  at  one  time  city  editor  of  the  Times, 
but  later,  owing  to  ill  health,  covered 
the  police  courts.  He  was  brother  of 
Charles  G.  Sefrit,  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (Ind.)  Herald.  Another  brother, 
F.  1.  Sefrit,  is  general  manager  of  the 
Salt  Lake  .  City  (Utah)  Tribune.  A 
widow  survives  him. 


Charles  G.  iBiggs,  at  one  time  editor 
and  part  owner  of  the  Hagerstown, 
(Md.)  Herald  and  lawyer  and  former 
member  of  the  legislature  died  recently 
at  his  home  in  Sharpsburg,  Md.,  of  ap¬ 
oplexy.  He  was  fifty-nine  years  bid. 


TWO  MEN  THOROUGHLY 
EXPERIENCED 

in  newspaper  publishing  have  at  their 
command  for  investment  in  a  satis 
factory  daily  newspaper  property 
$50,000.  Locations  in  cities  with  rap 
idly  increasing  population  preferred. 
Broposition  No.  *570. 

C.  M.  PALMER 

NEWSPAPER  BROKER 

277  Broadway,  New  York 


WHY  NOT  GET  YOUR 

WASHINGTON  NEWS 

FROM 

The  American  Press  Bureau? 

The  A.  P.  B.  will  servive  any  paper  in 
America,  giving  better  service  and  lower  rates 
than  all  other  syndicates  in  the  field. 

Write  what  you  want  from  weekly  letter 
to  daily  wire  service  to 

JONATHAN  STARR,  Ir.,  Manager 

P.  O.  Box  130,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AiytMii  iii  Eitrytkiii  ii  WiskiiftM  Niws 


HEA  DQUA  R  TERS  FOR 

TYPEWRITER  RIBBONS,  TYPEWRITER  PAPER, 
CARBON  PAPER  EOR  All  USES 

We  manufacture  the  best  line  of 
TYPEWRITER  SUPPLIES 
on  the  market. 

THE  S.  T.  SMITH  COMPANY 
11  BARCLAY  ST.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
T0I.  5922  Barclay 

Please  send  for  our  Catalogue 
and  samples  of  Manifold,  Type¬ 
writer  Linen  and  Carbon  Papers; 
also  Price  Lists  of  same.  DIS¬ 
COUNTS  ON  APPLICATION. 


PHOTO  NEWS  SERVICE 

Quicke»l,  best,  broadest,  cheapest.  Covers  every 
kind  o(  news  pictorially.  Adequate  letter  press, 
shiFH^cd  daily.  Particulars  on  request.  Trial  free. 

68ir|t  GnithaM  Bain.  32  Uaiii  $8.  East.  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

Adverti$em€nt9  under  thi»  claaaification  will 
coaf  One  Cent  Per  Word. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 

'Thoroughly  experienced,  strictly  sober, 
always-on  deck  newspaper  man  would  like  po¬ 
sition  ns  telegraph  editor  or  proof  reader  in 
small  city.  Can  take  hold  anywhere  and 
make  good.  Address  D.  E.  F.,  care  Tas 
Editor  and  Publisher. 

A  NEWSPAPER  PRESSMAN 

of  aTiilitv,  with  i8  years*  experience,  desires  a 
chatK’c;  good  executive  ability,  sober  and  abso- 
lutcly  reliable.  PRESSMAN,  care  'The  Editor 

AND  PUBLISilLR. 


TO  WESTERN  OWNERS. 

Wish  to  return  west  to  settle  as  editorial 
writer  or  managing  editor.  A.  B.  and  A.  M. 
western  college;  A.  M.  cast;  assistant  city 
editor  paper  40,000  circulation;  editor  paper 
17.000;  editor  telegraph  200,000.  Do  not 
drink.  Distance  no  bar.  Address  RELIABLE, 
care  of  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED. 

For  New  York  Territory,  an  experienced 
printing  press  salesman  to  represent  an  old- 
established  concern.  Only  coini>etent  men  need 
apply,  stating  salary  and  full  particulars.  Con¬ 
fidential.  Address  SALESMAN,  care  of  The 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


I  CL.\iMS  cha:.;  'ionship. 

I  The  Hillsdale  Daily  Standard-Herald  printed 
I  a  tliirty-eight-page  Holiday  Edition  on  Mon- 
,  day,  December  ij,  the  product  of  a  6,000  town. 

!  We  claim  it  is  the  biggest  paper  issued 

I  this  year  in  a  6,000  town.  Duplex  press, 

j  linotype.  United  Press  telegraph  service, 
,t.,Soo  copies  daily,  the  consolidation  of  two 
j  old  weeklies.  Such  a  paper  is  only  pos- 

1  sible  where  the  right  kind  of  newspaper  men 

j  are  backed  by  the  right  kind  of  a  community. 

I  Do  not  leave  The  Daily  Standard-Herald  out 
I  in  your  estimates.  D.  W.  Grandon,  Manager, 
Hillsdale,  Michigan. 

i - 

YOUR  BRITISH-AMERICAN  READ¬ 
ERS 

and  live  Americans  want  information  on  the 
English  political  situation.  The  Over-Seas 
Daily  _Mai1  (Harmsworth’a)  Weekly,  givea  an 
impartial  report  of  the  Budget  fight.  London 
letter,  general  news,  sporting  pages,  news  of 
I  the  world,  are  some  of  the  regular  features. 

;  Fifty-two  weeks  for  $1.25,  any  part  of  tho 
world.  Joseph  T.  Gleason,  150  Nassau  street, 

[  New  York.  (No  Exchanges.) 

I  AUTHORS  SEEKING  A  PUBLISHER 

;  Should  communicate  with  the  Cochrane  Pub- 
lishing  Co.,  1286  Tribune  Building,  New  York 
City. 


ADVERTISING  MEDIA, 


NEW  YORK  HERALD  SYNDIQTE 

Cable  end  Feature  Senrice 
Addret* 

Herald  Square,  Cenadien  Branch 

New  York  City  DeiberatB  Building,  Montreal 


CONNECTICUT. 


MERIDEN  MORNING  RECORD. 

Old  established  newqiaper,  delivering  mort 
than  90  per  cent,  of  it,  circulation  directly 
into  homea.  Only  two-cent  newspaper  in  city. 
Population  of  field  covered  exceeds  60,000. 


The  Brady  (Tex.)  Star  has  made  its 
appearance  as  a  semi-weekly. 


Theophilus  J.  Bloomer,  editor  of  the 
Harlem  Local,  president  of  the  Home 
Life  Publishing  Company  of  New  York, 
and  head  of  Bloomer  &  Company,  linen 
merchants,  of  New  York,  died  suddenly 
at  his  office  la-st  week  of  apoplexy.  He 
was  seventy-six  years  old. 

There  is  no  better  time  to  advertise 
than  the  present.  There  is  no  better 
medium  than  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  AND  Journalist.  It  is  read  by 
fully  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  general  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  advertising  agents. 


The  INTERNATIONAL  SYNDICATE 

Our  experience,  extending  oxer  ten  years, 

I  enables  us  to  supply  a  character  of  senrice  not 
I  otherwise  possible. 

Features  for  Newspapers.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


ILLINOIS. 


Insurance  Adjusted. 

The'  insurance  on  the  plant  of  the 
Lewiston  (Idaha)  Morning  Tribune, 
which  was  totally,  destcoyed  by  fire  two 
weeks  ago,  has  Mien  adjusted  and  set¬ 
tlement  made.  The  plant  was  insured- 
for  $15,000.' 


CHICAGO  EXAMINER 

The  lorgesi  Morning  and  Sunday  Newspaper 
I  west  ol  New  York  and  the  great  Home  medium 
!  of  (he  Middle  West. 


WII^BERDING 


HBW  YORK. 


HAND,  KLINOX.  &  CO. 
PUBLISHERS’  REPRESENTATIVES 
BruDSwlck  Building,  New  York  City. 
wwwriTRN  1  Boyce  Building,  Chicago. 
WBSiKKN  J  victoria  Building.  St.  Lonta. 

Jonraal  Building.  Kau.aa  CMy. 


THE  BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 

!a  read  in  over  90%  of  the  homea  of  Buffalo 
and  ita  auburba.  and  baa  no  diaaatiafied  adver- 
tisera.  Write  for  ratea  and  aworn  circulation 
atatement 


OrPICBW: 


LETT  MB  RKPRESENT  YOU 
••THERE’S  A  REASON" 
r.P. ALCORN,  NewapaperRepreaentative 
FLATISOH  BtriLSIira.  HZW  TORS. 


WASHINGTON. 

THE  SEATTLE  TIMES 

The  nnmistakable  leader  of  the  Northwest. 
Ahead  of  all  American  newspapers  (except  one) 
Id  total  volume  of  boaloess  carried.  Circulation 
—Dally,  84,222;  Sunday.  80.700—60%  ahead  of 
Its  nearest  home  competitor. 

A  matehleas  record — an  nnheatable  newapaper. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  WORLD. 


TIPS  FOR  BUSINESS  MANAGERS 

The  Murray  Hill  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  650  Third  avenue.  New  York,  is 
placing  orders  in  Southern  Sunday  pa 
pcrs  for  the  advertising  of  the  Crescent 
Tire  Company,  1777  Broadwav,  New 
York. 

The  Menter  &  Rosenbloom  Company, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  will  place  their  adver¬ 
tising  through  the  Genesee  Advertising 
Agency,  same  city.  Contracts  will  be 
placed  before  January  i. 

Proctor  &  Collier,  Cincinnati,  are  ask¬ 
ing  for  rates  in  daily  papers  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  P.  &  G.  Naphtha  soap. 

Hill  &  Stocking,  Pittsburg,  are  placing 
too  inches  in  weekly  papers  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  Safety  Remedy  Com¬ 
pany,  Canton,  O. 

The  Freeman  Advertising  Agency, 
Richmond,  Va.,  is  asking  for  rates  in 
<laily  papers  for  an  avertising  campaign 
for  a  household  article. 

Frank  Presbrey  Company,  7  West 
Twenty-ninth  street.  New  York,  is  plac¬ 
ing  orders  in  daily  papers  for  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  Licensed  Automobile  Man¬ 
ufacturers  of  America. 

W.  L.  Douglass  Shoe  Company, 
Brockton,  Mass.,  is  making  new  con¬ 
tracts. 

The  Morse  International  Agency. 
West  Thirty-fourth  street.  New  York,  is 
sending  out  contracts  for  the  advertising 
of  Dr.  Lyon’s  Tooth  Powder.  Copy  will 
start  in  January. 

The  Buglan  Advertising  .Agency,  Mon¬ 
mouth  Building,  New  York,  is  adding 
new  papers  to  the  list  for  the  Woodbury  , 
advertising  in  towns  where  their  sales¬ 
men  are  placing  orders  for  the  goods. 

The  Morse  International  .Agency, 
West  Thirty-fourth  street.  New  York, 
has  secured  the  advertising  account  of 
the  Zonal  Products  Co.,  116  John  street,  1 
New  York. 

The  Anglo-American  Drug  Company, 
Mrs.  Winslow’s  soothing  syrup,  215  Ful¬ 
ton  street.  New  York,  will  add  a  num- 
Wr  of  new  papers  to  its  list  after  Jan¬ 
uary  isth. 

It  is  stated  that  Hall  &  Ruckel,  215  ^ 
Washington  street.  New  York,  will  take 
up  daily  newspaper  advertising  after  the 
first  of  February. 

Dr.  McLaughlin  is  placing  40,000  lines 
to  be  used  within  two  years  direct  in  , 
Pacific  Coa.st  papers.  | 

The  Morse  International  Agency,  1 
West  Thirty-fourth  street.  New  York,  is  | 
sending  out  renewal  contracts  for  the  ' 
Beecham’s  Pills  advertising.  1 

-  I 

The  Frank  Presbrey  Agency,  West  \ 

~  ! 

ThI  I 
New  Orleans 
Item 

Largest  Total  Circulation  by 
Thousands 

GrMter  City  Circulation  Than  Any 
Two  Combinad 

SMITH  ft  BUDD 

•ouioD  aovnTiiiHo  tarussKTATivu 

aiMAwtck  wd(  ]d  Nat.  auk  Bldg  TrlUiae  Bldg 

Now  Yark  St  Loai*  Chicafo 


'rwenty-ninth  street.  New  York,  is  send¬ 
ing  out  orders  for  fifty  lines,  double  col¬ 
umn,  for  the  advertising  of  the  Ham- 
burg-.Anierican  Line,  37  Broadway,  New 
A'ork.  This  Agency  is  also  figuring  on 
a  list  of  papers  to  be  taken  up  early  in 
February  for  the  H.  O.  Company,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 

Lord  &  Thomas,  250  Fifth  ave..  New 
York,  are  making  renewal  contracts  for 
the  advertising  of  C.  L.  Jones,  Elmira, 
X.  Y.  This  agency  is  also  placing  new 
orders  in  New  England  papers  for  ten 
inches,  double  column,  twenty-two 
times,  for  Rockwood  &  Co.,  Rockwood’s 
Cocoa,  88  Washington  street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


The  Dr.  Kelly  Medicine  Company  is 
placing  forty  lines  four  times  in  Western 
liapers  through  the  Wylie  B.  Jones  .Ad¬ 
vertising  .Agency,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


The  Morse  International  .Agency, 
West  Thirty-fourth  street,  New  York, 
is  placing  1,000  inch  contracts  in  West¬ 
ern  papers  for  the  Potter  Drug  and 
Chemical  Company,  Cuticura,  135  Co¬ 
lumbus  ave.,  Boston. 


The  W.  K.  Cochrane  Agency,  Chicago, 
is  placing  1,120  lines  in  Western  papers 
for  the  Mitchell  Motor  Car  Compaany, 
Detroit,  Mich.  This  .Agency  is  also  plac¬ 
ing  new  contracts  for  2,500  lines  in 
Southern  papers  for  the  Studebaker 
Bros.  .Mfg.  Company,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


The  Morse  .Agency,  Detroit,  Mich.,  is 
placing  14,000  line  contracts  in  Pacific- 
Coast  papers  for  the  Herpicide  Com¬ 
pany,  Newbro’s  Herpicide,  37  Milwaukee 
ave..  West  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  .Amsterdam  Advertising  Agency, 
1178  Broadway,  New  York,  is  placing 
fifty  lines  twenty-six  times  in  Atlantic 
Coast  papers  for  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Railway,  71  Broadway,  New  York. 


N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  is 
placing  three  inches  105  times,  and  six 
inches  twenty-seven  times  in  Minnesota 
papers  for  J.  T.  McMillan,  Paragon 
Hams.  This  Agency  is  also  placing  or¬ 
ders  for  the  advertising  of  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia. 


The  Dr.  Blosser  Company,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  is  making  new  contracts  generally 
for  the  advertising  of  Dr.  Blosser’s  Ca¬ 
tarrh  Cure. 


Dauchy  &  Co.,  9  Murray  street.  New 
York,  is  making  new  contracts  for  Allen 
S.  Olmstead,  Allen’s  Footease,  LeRoy, 
N.  Y. 


Ihe  Foster  Debevoise  Company,  45 
West  Thirty-fourth  street.  New  York, 
will  place  advertising  of  the  Autolite 
Manufacturing  Company,  Autolite  self- 
lighting  cigarette,  339  Sixth  avenue, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  will  start  a  campaign 
early  in  January  in  New  York  City 
papers. 


The  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  is  plac¬ 
ing  orders  in  the  larger  city  dailies  on  a 
cash  basis.  It  is  said  that  the  smaller 
city  dailies  will  be  taken  up  in  January. 


American  HomeMonthty 
Jt  Housmhold  Magtxsln* 

Dtstribntton  atatemant  of  onr  100,000 
copiea.  guaranteed  monthly,  aant  oo  re- 
quMt.  Flat  rata,  40  canta  a  Una. 

HENRY  RIDDBR,  PnbUahw. 

27  Spmea  RtrMt,  Maw  Yttk. 

ROL^l^  OR  HONOR 


The  following  publications  have  allowed  the  Association  of  American  Adver¬ 
tisers  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  their  circulation  records,  and  have 
received  certificates  showing  the  actual  circulation  of  their  publications : 


ALABAMA. 

ITZK  .  Xokile 

ARIZONA. 

OAZETTE  . riMMlx 

_  _ ARKANSAS. _ 

SOUTHWEST  AMZRIOAH  .  Yort  Smith 

CALIFORNIA. 

BULUETIH  . Sea  Yruiolioo 

CAIX  . Sen  FranoUoo 

EXAMIKEH  .  Its  FruioUoo 

FLORIDA. 

KETROPOUB  .  JaekiOBTill* 

GEORGIA. 

THE  ATZAHTA  JOPEMAI.. . . AtUaU 

CHROKICLE  .  Aufutta 

ENainREB-SlTK  .T7777777T7. . Oalumbos 

LEDOEB  .  Colwnbtu 

ILLINOIS. 

BKANDIHAYEN  . CUoeco 

HEKAI.a  .  Jidikt 

JOUSHAI.  .  Pkori* 

INDIANA. 

THE  ATE  XAXIA . Voti*  Dame 

IOWA. 

EVEHIKa  GAZETTE  . EnrUactoa 

CAPITAL . 77777777777 .  Dm  Moinaa 

REGISTEE  AHD  LEADER... . Dm  KaiaM 

the  TIlfES.JOURHAL  .  Dubuqua 

KANSAS. 

GLOBE  . Atohlaon 

GAZETTE  .  RntoblaaoD 

CAPITAL  . Tapaka 

EAGLE  .  WiohiU 

KENTUCKY. 

OOURIER-JOURHAL  .  LoaUvlUa 

TDCES  . LeuisvlUa 

LOUI^ANA. 

ITEM  .  Haw  Orlaaaa 

STATES  . . .' . .  Eaw  Orlaaaa 

TUES  DEKOCRftV  .  Eaw  OrlMsa 

MiemOAy. 


PATRIOT  (Ear,  p.  |S,l|»-a  . . . Jaekaoa 

_ MINNESOTA. _ 

TRIBUEE  (llcniBa  aad  ETaotBx)...lQaasapeUs 


_ MI8SOURL 

DAILY  AED  SUEDAT  GLOBE . YapUa 

MONTANA. 

mEER  .  .7  .T.  . . aim 


_  NEBRASKA. _ 

FREIE  PRESSE  (avar.  aira  ltt,4M)....Uaoela 

NEW  JERSEY. 


PRESS  . .  Aakaiy  Paik 

lOUREAL  .  EUaakath 

TUBS  .  EUaakath 

OOURIZR-EEWB  . PlalalaU 


_ NEW  YORK. _ 

BUPFALO  ETEEIEG  EEWS . BaEala 

LESLIE'S  WEEKLY  (Or.  ISS,tM) . .  .Eaw  Talk 

PARIS  MODES  . Eaw  Talk 

RECORD  .  Trap 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

EEWS  (At.  air.  ae.  af  Aag.,  T,SW)  Oharlatta 

OHIO. 

REGISTER  (DaflF,  SsaSaj,  We*ly)..Sasdas^ 

OKLAHOMA. 

OELAMDIIAS  .  SklakaMa  fll^ 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


TUBS  .  Cheatar 

DAILY  DEMOCRAT  . s...2ahiutawB 

BULLETIH  .  PhUadalphia 

DISPATCH  . .TTTTTTTTTT. . Pittaburs 

GERMAN  GAZETTE  ....  PhUadalphia 

PRESS  .  Pittaburs 

TIME8-LEADER  . WUkaa-Barra 

TENNESSEE. 

NEWS-SCnCITAR  . Mamphia 

BANNER  .  EaahTiUe 


TEXAS. 

RECORD  . . .  Fort  Worth 

CHRONICLE  . Houaton 

SEMI-WEEKLY  TRlBUm  . Waco 

TIMES-HERALD  . Waoo 

WASHINGTON. 

MORNING  TRIBUNE  . Evaratt 

TIMES  . Saattla 


WISCONSIN. 

ETENING  WISCONSIN  . Milwaukea 


CANADA. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 


WOBLD . Vaacouver 

ONTARIO. 

FREE  PRESS  . Landon 

QUEBEC. 


LA  PRESSE  . Montreal 


JORNAL  DO  COMMERCIO 
OF  RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  BRAZIL 

A  leadinc  daily  paper  read  by  all  pur- 
chaains  claaaea.  Ita  circulation  oovera  an 
area  with  607,  of  the  population  of  South 
America. 

VASCO  ABREU.  Repreaentative. 
Tribune  Buildins.  •  New  York 


NEW  BEDFORD  TIMES 

The  paper  Ihel  has  mode  New  Bedlord, 
Mess.,  the  laslesi  Srowind  city  In  Ihe 
world. 

Avaraea  to  Septambar  30 

Evening,  7,148 ;  Sunday,  13,924 

ALFRED  B.  LUKENS  Tribune  Bide. 
Now  York  RapraaentatiTo  New  York 


Anderson  (S.  C.)  Mafl 

You  con  cover  Ihe  best  Held  In  Soulh 
Cerollne  el  Ihe  lowest  cosi  by  uslnd  The 
Dally  Moll.  No  Seneral  advertiser  can 
allord  to  overlook  this  Held. 

MnoQueld-Aloorn  Spsolal  Agsnoy 
Tribune  Buildine,  N.  Y.  _ 

Marquatto  Builuine,  Chicaeo 


THE  ASBURY  PARK  PRESS 

is  a  lira  nawapaper  in  a  Uto  town.  Its 
raadara  art  a  monay-maktog.  monty- 
■pandtng  elsM.  If  yon  want  thalr  trads 
tba  PrtM  Is  your  Iwat  madlnm. 

J.  LYLE  KINMONTH.  Publiabor 
ASBURY  PARK,  M.  F. 


Statement  of 

FEBRUARY  CIRCULATION 

SPRIN€ftELD  (NiSS.)  DAILY  NEWS 

DAILY  AVERAGE  10,453 

Being  *M  more  than  Fabrnary,  ISOS,  and 
lit  moro  than  last  montb’a  (January,  IMW) 

araraga.  _ 
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WHAT  THE  NAME  BECKWITH  STANDS  FOR 
PICKED  NEWSPAPERS  of  National  Reputation 

Picked,  first,  for  Editorial  Strength  and  Quality;  Picked,  secondly,  for  Advertising  Pulling  Power 


The  name  of  Beckwith  stands  for  service  to  publishers  commanding 
the  complete  confidence  of  agents  and  advertisers.  It  is  the  best  known 
name  in  the  special  agency  field — a  name  to  which  has  become  attached  a 
reputation  based  on  the  aggressive  and  respected  performance  of  many 
years  in  the  field. 

As  an  organization  it  works  as  one  man  with  one  object — to  develop 
the  largest  volume  of  legitimate  business  for  its  list.  •  ^  !•-  •- 

Here  are,  for  instance,  six  QUALITY  NEWSPAPERS  in  as  many 
leading  cities. 


CINCINNATI 

Population  349,816;  over  a  billion  bank  clearings  6rst  nine  months  of  ’09;  $1,023,630 
building  operations  in  August;  $175,000,000  worth  of  goods  manufactured  here  yearly. 
Reach  the  people  with  the.  most  money  through  the  paper  which  gets  5  cents  per  copy^the 

ENQUIRER. 

PORTLAND  (ORE.) 

The  ‘‘Rose  City,'*  tapping  all  the  great  Williamette  River  country;  largest  lumber  port 
in  world;  annual  wholesale  business  of  $220,000,000;  bank  clearings,  first  nine  months  of 
1909,  $274,274,467;  building  operations  for  September,  $1,288,000.  Use  the  paper  which 
all  Oregon  reads — the 

OREGONIAN. 

NEW  ORLEANS 

The  metropolis  and  gateway  of  the  South;  population  323,157;  bank  clearings  during  nine 
months  of  1909,  $608,760,039  ($57,000,000  more  than  1908) ;  a  great  lumber  and  sugar 
market.  The  most  popular  paper  and  the  one  carrying  the  largest  amount  of  local 
advertising  is  the 

STATES. 


Every  single  one  of  these  newspapers  is  in  a  territory  which  is  the 
pick  of  the  country’s  markets — as  the  facts  show. 

Every  single  newspaper  mentioned  is  the  principal  and  supreme 
medium  in  its  territory — as  the  facts  also  show. 

The  advertiser  who  can  use  only  one  medium  in  only  six  cities  can  do 
nothing  stronger  than  to  make  these  newspapers  his  list;  while  the  adver¬ 
tiser  in  these  territories  cannot  keep  these  mediums  off  his  list  without 
an  incomplete  campaign  and  consequent  loss. 


I  SEATTLE 

I  Population  309,375;  most  wonderful  growth  of  any  city  in  whole  U.  S. ;  416  millions  of 

'  bank  clearings  first  nine  months  1909  as  compared  with  306  millions  same  time  1908; 

building  operations  September,  1909,  $1,740,390  (57  per  cent,  over  1908,  ranking  it  with 
St.  Louis  and  Pittsburg).  Use  the  paper  which  carries  a  million  lines  of  advertising 
per  month— the 

TIMES. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The  famous  home  and  manufacturing  city;  papulation  1,491,082;  annual  production  of 
manufactured  products,  $640,000,000;  building  operations  for  September,  |1, 734, 640.  The 
paper  with  a  itate-wide  reach  and  popularity,  clean  and  strong  editorially  ii  the 

PRESS. 


LOUISVILLE 

Population,  238,069;  a  74  per  cent,  increase  in  building  operations  September,  1909,  a 
total  of  $446,444  (more  than  Columbus,  0.,  or  Syracuse);  bank  clearings  first  nine  months 
of  1909,  $476,237,904  (more  than  Buffalo  or  Indianapolis).  One  medium  it  supreme  here 
and  also  throughout  the  South — Col.  Henry  Watterson’s  famous 

COURIER-JOURNAL. 


The  advertiser  who  wants  the  Right  Kind  of  Publicity,  at  the  Right  Price,  uses  papers  represented  by 

THE  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY, 


A  TRIBUTE 

The  Unselfish  Benevolence  of  the 
New  York  Press  Club— Knows 
Neither  Race  Nor  Creed  in  Help¬ 
ing  Unfortunate  Brother — Only 
Stops  to  Inquire  if  He  Really 
Be  in  Distress. 

VV'ritten  fur  The  Editor  and  Publisher 
By  James  Pooton. 

We  think  our  brother  walked  guiltily, 
Judging  him  in  selfrighteuusness,  ah 
well ! 

Perhaps  had  we  been  driven  through 
the  hell. 

Uf  his  untold  temptations,  we  might  be 
Less  upright  in  our  daily  walk  than  he — 
How  can  we  tell? — Anonymous. 

In  all  this  world  how  few  there  be, 
Can  say  with  truth,  and  cheerily: 

“The  mercy  1  to  others  show. 

That  mercy  show  to  mel” 

Let  brother  aye  to  brother  be. 

And  all  in  kindness  dwell; 

Then  we’ll  have  Heaven  here  belo^  * 
And  have  no  fear  of  hell. 

Charity  is  the  cardinal  virtue.  It  has 
been  practiced  by  the  New  York  Press 
Club  during  its  career  of  nearly  forty 
years.  Those  who  are  unfortunate  in 
journalism,  and  have  any  equitable 
claim,  are  sure  to  be  helped  by  the  club, 
to  the  extent  of  the  club’s  financial 
ability.  Whether  friends  or  enemies  of 
the  club,  they  will  be  helped  in  distress, 
tenderly  nursed  when  sick,  and  decently 
buried  when  dead.  The  unselfish 
benevolence  of  the  organization  on  a 
multitude  of  occasions  furnishes  an  ob¬ 
ject  lesson  calculated  to  stir  the  pride 
of  every  member.  Indeed,  the  -Charity 


of  the  Press  Club,  free  as  the  air  of 
heaven,  and  generous  beyond  measure, 
is  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  like  or¬ 
ganization.  It  knows  no  trammel  of 
race'  or  creed.  Whether  an  unfortunate 
brother  is  a  Jew  or  Gentile,  an  Infidel,  a 
Mohammedan,  a  disciple  of  Confucius,  a 
Protestant  or  a  Catholic,  a  native  or  a 
foreigner,  no  matter  what  belief  or 
what  politics,  the  club  only  stops  to  in¬ 
quire'  if  he  be  really  unfortunate;  and, 
though  he  may  have  sometimes  erred 
almost  beyond  patience,  will  help  him  to 
the  best  of  its  ability — an  ability  that 
should  be  largely  increased  by  wealthy 
members  of  the  profession,  so  as  to 
enable  the  oldest  Press  Club  in  the 
world  to  adequately  perform  the  duties 
it  is  so  zealously  and  faithfully  endeav¬ 
oring  to  fulfill.  , 

Do  you  want  to  be  happy  during  this 
Christmas  season?  Do  you  want  to  get 
mental  and  iporal  stimulus?  Do  you 
want  to  feel  that  you  have  got  right 
down  to  bed-rock  in  sympathizing  with 
and  helpiog  va-i-btother  who  has  been 
frozen  out  of  a  situation  because  he  is 
an  "old  timer,’’  or  because  he  has  suc- 
cliiilbed  to  great  temptation  inherent  in 
’the  performance  of  exceptional  arduous 
land  "trying  duties  ?  Do  you  want  to  feel 
happy  because  you  have  relieved  a 
brother’s  distress,  arising  from  any 
source?  Well,  jifst  'sympathize  with 
and.  help  Such  a  brother,  and.  then  go 
home  feeling  a  happier  man,  and  that 
you  have  extended  leniency  and  charity 
and  laid'  up  priticipal  and  interest  for 
you  unhesitatingly  to  draw  upon  in  the 
future  should  you  yourself  become  un¬ 
fortunate. 

If  each  journalist  in  New  York  would 
become  imbued  ,_,w.ith  the  charity  that 
animates  the*  Press'  Club,  and  would  go 
-to  sofrte- imfortunate  brother  and  kindly 


help  him  out  of  the  Slough  of  Des¬ 
pond,  he  would  exercise  the  blessed 
privilege  of  making,  at  least,  two  happy 
hearts,  and  of  helping  to  show  that  the 
generous  impulses  that  are  warmed  by 
Christmastide  are  the  colors  of  the  rain¬ 
bow  of  promise  of  the  millennium,  when 
Christmas,  instead  of  coming  “only  once 
a  year,’’  will  be  always  with  us,  and  we 
shall  then  have  reached  that  Paradise  of 
“The  Brotherhood  of  Man,”  to  which 
all  the  ages  have  been  tending. 


The  Sioux  Falls  Argus  Leader. 

The  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Daily  Argus- 
Leader  recently  issued  a  Progress  Trade 
edition,  that  was  a  splendid  example  of 
newspaper  enterprise.  It  contained  sixty- 
four  pages  and  presented  in  an  un¬ 
usually  attractive  way  the  many  and 
varied  industries  of  Sioux  Falls  and 
its  many  advantages  as  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  commercial  point.  From  an  ad¬ 
vertising  standpoint  it  was  unique  in 
that  the  paper  furnished  advertisers  with 
a  special  feature  design  and  cut  for 
every  page,  half  and  quarter  page  ad¬ 
vertisement.  All  of  this  work  was  done 
in  the  office  of  the  Argus-Leader  by  an 
artist  in  the  regular  employ  of  the 
paper.  The  edition  had  a  circulation  of 
IS, 000. 


BLAINE-THOMPSON  COMPANY. 


Entire  Old  Board  of  Directors  Elected 
at  Annual  Meeting. 

The  Blaine-Thompson  Company,  ad¬ 
vertising  agents  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  at 
their  annual  meeting  last  week,  declared 
the  usual  quarterly  dividend  and  heard 
an  otficial  forecast  of  a  busy  advertising 
year  in  1910. 

The  entire  old  board  of  directors  was 
re-elected,  viz. :  J.  E.  Thompson,  E. 
R.  Blaine,  George  A.  Shives,  A.  H. 
Evans,  Ren  Mulford,  Jr.,  Howard  E. 
Wurlitzer  and  John  E.  Blaine.  The 
board  organized  by  the  election  of  J.  E. 
Thompson,  president  and  treasurer; 
George  A.  Shives,  vice-president  and  K 
R.  Blaine,  secretary. 


A  Remembrance  'Worth  While. 

The  Washington  Star,  through  its 
New  York  representative,  Dan.  A.  Car- 
roll,  has  presented  the  business  manager 
of  The  Editor  and  Publisher  with  a 
handsome  diary  for  1910.  It  is  of  gen¬ 
erous  size,  attractively  gotten  up  and 
has  the  recipients  name  lettered  i«  gold 
on  the  cover. 


By  watching  our  advertising  tips  you 
can  increase  your  foreign  business. 


LOOKING  FOR  GOOD  INK  ? 

Let  us  come  to  your  aid.  We  have  the  factory  and  experi¬ 
enced  men  to  produce  high-grade  ink,  and  we  know  how  to  give 
our  patrons  what  they  want. 

Eventually,  why  not  now? 

AMERICAN  INK  COMPANY,  12  duane  s^treet!  new  york 
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LETTERS  TO  A  BOSS. 

(Contitiucd  from  page  i.) 

one  and  in  another  direction  another 

week. 

I  have  rot  written  JudRC  Gaynor  al>out  dc- 
bignating  The  New  York  Really  Journal  as 
an  othcial  paiHr.  1  will  not  do  anything  until 
1  have  had  a  talk  with  you  when  you  return. 

I  figure  that  the  four  years'  official  desig-  ' 
nation  would  net  me  for  my  49  per  cent,  inter* 
cht  $24,500.  The  SI  per  cent,  interest  in 
paiKT,  which  I  do  not  own»  would  net  $25,000 
for  the  four  years.  Any  excess  of  net  profit 
over  the  $50,000  for  the  four  years  to  go  in 
Realty  Journal's  treasury  for  a  nest  egg  and 
for  building  up  the  paper  in  its  field. 

You  will  notice  that  1  am  silent  as  to  subway 
issue  at>d  the  Eleventh  avenue  issue.  I  intend,  1 
of  course,  to  support  Judge  Gaynor's  subway 
jAilicy. 

keferring  to  the  above,  The  N'ew 
York  Tribune  said,  with  a  suspicion  of 
glee : 

Just  what  -Mr.  Ilutthes  meant  by  suggesting  ^ 
to  the  leader  uf  Tammany  Hall  that  an  un-  , 
uwneci  51  |ier  cent,  control  of  his  paper  would 
he  worth  $a5,ooc  in  cash  if  he  should  be  offi¬ 
cially  designated  by  the  Mayor  to  print  certain 
advertising  probably  will  be  explained  by  Mr. 
Hughes,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
t  int)  ill  good  .standing. 

■■rights  of  the  press.’’ 

Mr.  Hughes  is  not  known  as  a  rep¬ 
resentative  publisher,  nor  is  he  being 
quoted  very  largely  as  an  authority  in 
newspaper  ethics.  His  explanation, 
printed  by  the  Tribune,  seems  to  be 
taken  with  a  little  more  than  average 
levity.  He  said: 

"The  letter  printed  in  The  Ameri¬ 
can  this  morning  is  garbled.  The 
original  was  hand  written.  The  Xew 
York  Realty  Journal  in  its  issue  of 
Saturday,  wrote  editorially  as  follows: 

■■■The  publication  by  Mr.  Hearst  of 
Mr.  C.  F.  Murphy’s  private  corre¬ 
spondence  is  not  in  accord  with  our 
conception  of  the  rights  of  the  press. 
Vt*e  are  in  favor  of  the  liberty  of  the  , 
press.  We  are  opposed  to  the  license  | 
of  the  press.  The  stand  taken  by  the 
Xew  York  Herald  and  Mr.  Watterson  j 
is  our  stand.  Mr.  Hearst's  action  is  in  I 
the  category  of  the  license  of  the  | 
press.  Mr.  Hearst  is  a  young  man  | 
and  will  some  day  outgrow  his  pres-  j 
ent  policies. 

■■  ’The  Globe  editorial,  it  seems  to 
us,  is  not  serious  enough.  If  news¬ 
papers  can  do  the  sort  of  thing  that 
'ir.  Hearst  has  done  through  his 
newspaper  in  this  case,  and  other 
newspapers  can  become  accessories 
after  the  publication  by  republishing 
it,  it  simply  shows  a  low  standard  of 
journalism  in  our  land.  If  every  citi¬ 
zen  in  his  turn  is  to  be  subjected  to 
this  sort  of  thing,  it  is  a  bad  state  of 
affairs.  We  cannot  see  how  Mr.  C.  F. 
Murphy  is  in  any  way  injured.  We 
can  easily  see,  however,  that  Mr. 
Hearst  has  injured  his  own  personal 
prestige  by  publishing  the  letters  in 
his  newspapers  without  securing  the 
consent  of  the  writer  or  Mr.  Murphy, 
the  letters  as  their  property  under  the 
law  being  as  sacred  as  any  other  kind 
of  property.” 

In  spite  of  the  serio-comic  color  of  the 
whole  matter,  shrewd  politicians  and 
thinkers  in  other  professions  are  saying 
that  the  publication  of  the  letters  will 
have  grave  and  far-reaching  effect  on 
politics  and  newspaper  ethics  of  the 
future. 


New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard.  | 
The  Christmas  edition  of  the  Xew 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Sunday  Standard  con¬ 
tained  fifty-two  pages  and  was  one  of 
the  handsomest  special  editions  ever  is¬ 
sued  by  a  Xew  England  newspaper.  The 
issue  carried  172  columns  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  an  edition  of  15,000  copies  were 
printed.  This  supply  is  said  to  have 
been  exhausted  before  noon.  The  ! 
Standard  was  established  a  little  more  ; 
than  two  years  ago.  1 


A  paper  that  has  *‘the  pull” 


'Bhe 

Hartford  Times* ^ 


Every  advertiser  finds  THE  TIMES 
to  be  a  business  puller  '’f  '<9  '<9 

It  is  a  3  cent  evening  paper  with  a  sworn 
paid  circulation  of  over  20,000  copies 
daily 

Look  through  its  pages  and  note  the 
character  of  the  business  it  carries. 

Note  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality 


New  York  Representative 

PERRY  LUKENS,  Jr. 


A  STORY  OF  “NICK”  BIDDLE. 

Tramped  Twenty  Miles  and  Beat  Five 
Mounted  Couriers. 

Writing  in  Harper’s  Weekly,  William 
Inglis  tells  of  some  of  the  incidents  in  ' 
the  career  of  the  late  Xicholas  Biddle, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Xew  York 
Herald  staff  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years.  His  most  notable  feat  from  the 
viewpoint  of  Mr.  Inglis  occurred  during 
the  Spanish-American  war,  when  in  the 
f.'ice  of  almost  insurmountable  difficul¬ 
ties  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  storv 
of  the  battle  of  Sitoney  to  the  Herald 
dispatch  l)oat : 

"On  the  morning  of  July  i,  1898,  when 
the  American  army  moved  against  the 
.Spaniards,  Biddle,  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
correspondents,  went  to  the  front  with 
our  trcKips.  That  was  quite  as  risky,  of 
course,  as  being  a  soldier  on  the  firing-  > 
line,  for  bullets  do  not  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  men  armeil  with  pencils  and  men 
armed  with  guns,  but  that  is  all  part  of  ' 
the  day's  work.  The  Herald  men  were 
everywhere  that  seemed  promising  dur-  i 
ing  the  action.  I  shall  never  forget 
Xick’s  vivid  de.scription  to  me  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Harding  D.avis  sitting  on  the  ground 
with  his  hack  against  a  palm  tree  and  a 
big  block  of  paper  on  his  knees,  writing 
away  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  paying  no 
more  attention  to  the  bullets  that  whined 
and  zipped  around  him  than  if  they  were 
flies. 

“At  the  end  of  the  fight  Biddle,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  reporting  job,  had 
in  hand  three  excellent  stories  of  the 
battle  as  seen  from  different  points  of 
view,  besides  his  own  general  introduc¬ 
tion  summing  up  the  results  and  giving 
a  panoramic  description  of  the  day’s  do¬ 
ings.  But  how  was  he  to  get  all  this 
good  stuff  to  his  paper?  Early  that 
morning  a  Jamaica  negro  in  charge  of 
the  horses  of  the  party  had  fled  to  the 
thickest  jungle  at  the  first  sound  of  fir¬ 
ing,  and  before  his  absence  was  discov¬ 
ered  the  horses  had  vanished,  too.  So 
all  the  Herald  men  worked  that  day  on 
foot.  At  the  end  of  the  action  Biddle 
was  greatly  depressed  at  seeing  the 
mounted  couriers  of  the  other  papers 
ride  away  toward  the  sea,  carrying  the 
dispatches  that  told  all  about  it.  He 
could  not  have  bought  a  horse  for  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  There  was  only  one 
thing  to  do  and  he  did  it. 

“At  Wilkes-Barre,  in  the  preceding 
February,  I  had  seen  Biddle  crippled  by 
a  little  six-mile  walk  he  had  taken  with 
me.  He  wore  big  carpet  slippers  in 
court  next  day,  because  most  of  the 
skin  was  chafed  off  his  heels.  He  never 
could  walk  far  without  suffering  in  this 
way.  Nevertheless,  on  this  scorching 
July  day,  under  the  blazing  Cuban  sun, 
he  started  afoot  on  the  long  journey 
from  the  battlefield  to  the  sea.  Through 
rolling  country,  over  mountain  passes, 
again  fording  streams,  plunging  through 
the  entangling  maniqua  and  laboring 
through  thickets,  Biddle  steadfastly 
made  his  way  to  the  shore.  There  he 
was  glad  to  see  the  dispatch  boats  of  the 
rival  newspapers  still  riding  at  their  an¬ 
chors.  He  handed  his  dispatches  to 
Harry  Brown,  in  charge  of  the  Herald 
fleet,  and  was  making  some  smiling  re¬ 
mark  about  how  particularly  pleasant  it 
1  was  to  get  there  first,  when  he  fell  down 
in  a  state  of  utter  collapse. 

“They  put  Xick  to  lied  on  the  boat 
and  started  for  Kingston.  Jamaica,  at 
full  speed.  Thence  the  story  was  cabled 
t('  Xew  York,  and  although  it  was  the 
fir.-.t  to  he  published  there,  Biddle  was 
still  unconscious,  and  knew  nothing 
about  it  for  days.  Harry  Brown  cabled 
!  to  the  office :  ‘Biddle  tramped  twenty 
I  miles,  beat  five  mounted  couriers.  Near- 
1  ly  dead— but  he  got  there.’ 


“He  got  there,  but  he  paid  a  fearful 
price  for  the  victory.  They  had  to  cut 
the  shoes  and  stockings  from  his  bleed¬ 
ing  feet.  He  lay  for  days  in  a  state  of 
coma.  Then  he  came  back  to  con¬ 
sciousness  for  a  little  time,  but  soon 
lapsed  into  delirium.  The  doctors  diag¬ 
nosed  his  case  as  malignant  malaria 
and  sent  him  home  as  soon  as  he  could 
he  moved.  He  lay  for  weeks  at  his 
home  in  West  End  avenue.  New  York, 
and  often  the  doctors  had  to  inject  hy¬ 
podermically  as  much  as  seventy  grains 
of  sulphate  of  quinine  a  day  into  his 
body.  He  never  regained  his  strength. 
That  walk  from  Sihoney  to  the  sea  was 
the  beginning  of  his  end.” 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Falls  County  Tribune  will  be  the 
name  of  a  new  paper  to  be  established 
at  Lott,  Texas,  early  in  January. 

A  new  weekly  will  be  launched  the 
first  of  the  year  at  Lyndon,  Kans.  Syl¬ 
vester  Fowler,  of  Topeka,  will  be  the 
publisher. 

A  new  weekly  will  make  its  appear¬ 
ance  at  Dresden,  Tenn.,  within  the  next 
few  weeks.  It  will  be  published  by  F. 
W.  Preston,  of  Union  City. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Wheatley  (Ark.) 
Courier  has  made  its  appearance.  H. 
Beecher  Lewis  is  the  editor. 


We  Are  Catering 

To  tho«e  Publisher*  who  desire  to  use  feature  matter  of  the  better 
class,  and  to  whom  first  cost  is  not  the  ONLY  consideration. 

To  those  who  appreciate  liberal  and  broad-minded  business  methods, 
and  who  wish  to  feel  that  they  may  at  all  times  count  on  coming  in 
for  the  fullest  possible  consideration. 

To  those  who  find  it  desirable  to  place  “rush”  or  special  orders 
from  time  to  time  without  first  taking  up  every  little  detail  to  be 
considered. 


Unexpected  Conditions  now  and  then— and  there  is  a  satisfaction  in 
'  knowing  that  the  concern  with  which  you  may  be 

doing  business  takes  both  ptide  and  pleasure  in  promptly  meeting  such  conditions. 

\^^ilhoUt  Contract  people  are  privileged,  at  all  times,  to  come  and  go  on  notice, 

'  ■  There  are  no  conditions  or  “strings”  of  any  kind  entering  in. 

With  sixteen  Daily  and  Weekly  features  to  offer,  it  may  be  we  can  serve  you,  too,  to 
advantage.  Correspondence  solicited.  Sample  matrices  for  the  asking. 
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Three  Propositions 

Which  Nobody  Can  Deny. 

To  Which  is  Appended  an  Object  Lesson. 


1 .  An  advertisement,  like  a  man,  is  judged  largely 
by  its  looks  and  consequently 

2.  An  advertiser  gives  the  large  slices  of  his  appropriation 
to  papers  that  furnish  the  best  typographical  display,  character 
and  circulation  being  about  equal.  Consequently,  again, 

3.  Money  spent  for  new,  handsome,  forcible,  readable 
type  faces  is  a  first-rate  investment  for  any  publisher;  an 
investment  that  brings  dividends  in  the  shape  of  orders  from 
new  advertisers  and  increased  business  from  old  ones. 

A  Little  Object  Lesson. 

This  article  is  set  in  the  Cheltenham  Family 
which  has  become  so  popular  by  reason  of  its 
clearness,  dignity  and  completeness  as  to  sizes, 
widths  and  weights.  If  it  is  not  part  of  your 
equipment  already,  it  ought  to  be.  Write  to  us 
about  it  and  other  type  faces  of  equal  force  and 
attractiveness. 

Come  to  us  for  anything  in  the  way  of  type, 
for  we  are  the  originators  of  type  designs,  and 
American  type  faces  lead  the  world. 

You  can  readily  see  how  much  the  appearance  of  your 
advertising  columns  will  he  improved  by  such  up-to-date 
type  as  this. 

And  that  means  more  profit. 

American  Type  Founders  Co. 


Set  in  the  Cheltenham  Family 
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Pape,  Thompson  &  Pape  Co.,  Cincin¬ 
nati  ;  The  Globe  Wernicke  Co.,  Cincin¬ 
nati;  James  S.  Kirk  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
Extra  efforts  are  being  put  forth  to  in¬ 
crease  the  membership  prior  to  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  association  which 
will  occur  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  January 
20,  next. 


HUGE  WORK 


Undertaken  by  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Advertisers — Field  Covered  In¬ 
cludes  Entire  United  States  and 
Dominion  of  Canada — Work 
Grows  in  Estimation  of  Both 
Advertisers  and  Publishers. 
Written  for  The  Editor  and  Publisher 
By  T.  E.  Crossman, 

Secretary  of  tlie  Association  of  American 
Advertisers. 

The  work  of  the  Association  of 
American  Advertisers  during  the  year 
11)09  has  been  prosecuted  with  diligence. 
The  field  of  operation  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  as  is  well  known,  has  included  all 
the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  reports  having  been  made  on 
the  publications  of  practically  every  city 
in  which  there  is  a  publication  of  in¬ 
terest  to  advertisers.  During  the  past 
year  many  of  the  large  cities  have  been 
revisited  by  the  examiners  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
w’ork  has  consisted  in  the  issuing  of  cir¬ 
culation  based  on  examination,  of  the 
publications  in  the  smaller  cities,  some 
of  them  with  populations  of  between  five 
and  ten  thousand,  the  newspapers  in 
which  have  not  been  previously  reported 
upon.  This  work  covered  the  States  of 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York 
and  Ohio. 


INTERESTING  LEGAL  POINTS. 


Recent  Decisions  by  British  Courts 
Affecting  Newspapers. 

A  newspaper  published  that  its  read¬ 
ers  desiring  financial  advice  in  its 
columns  should  address  their  queries 
with  full  names  and  address  to  the  city 
editor.  A.  read  this  paragraph  and 
asked  for  advice  how  to  invest  £8oo  in 
fairly  safe  securities,  and  for  the  name 
of  a  good  stock  broker.  The  city  editor 
handed  A’s  letter  to  B.,  who  was  an 
outside  broker  trading  as  C.  and  Co.,  and 
(though  the  city  editor  did  not  know  it) 
an  undischarged  bankrupt.  B.  wrote  to 
introducing  himself  as  the  broker 
recommended  by  the  newspaper.  In 
March,  .‘\pril  and  May  A.  sent  B. 
checks  for  £1,400  against  contract  notes 
for  purchase  of  securities.  B.  had 
bought  no  securities,  and  A.  lost  his 
money,  and  now  sued  the  newspaper 
projirietors  for  it.  It  was  decided  that 
the  contract  between  A.  and  the  news 
paper  proprietors  was  that  the  latter 
should  name  a  good  stock  broker,  which, 
prima  facie,  meant  a  member  of  the 
Stock  h'xchange ;  that  the  newspaper 
proprietors  had  not  been  reasonably  care¬ 
ful  in  selecting  a  broker;  and  that  the 
measure  of  damages  was  the  £1,400  A. 
had  lost. 

Where  A.  invents  a  nom  de  plume  by 
which  his  contributions  to  a  newspaper 
are  signed  and  knows,  and  A.  ceases  to 
contribute  to  that  paper,  A.  has  the  ex¬ 
clusive  right  to  use,  print,  and  publish 
;  the  name,  for  it  is  part  of  A.’s  stock-in- 
i  trade  as  a  writer  and  journalist. 

I  Comment  is  fair  if  it  imputes  blame 
,  to  the  person  criticised  or  tends  to  preju¬ 
dice  him,  for  a  personal  attack  may  form 
!  part  of  a  fair  comment  upon  given  facts 
j  truly  stated  if  it  be  warranted  by  those 
I  facts. 


THE  EAR  NORTH  PENETRATED. 

At  the  present  time  one  of  the  ex¬ 
aminers  of  the  association  has  pene¬ 
trated  the  far  northwestern  province  of 
Alberta  in  Canada  and  will  cover  the 
cities  of  Calgary,  Edmonton  and  others, 
and  then  proceed  to  Vancouver  and  Vic¬ 
toria  to  make  new  examinations  in  those 
cities.  Recently,  publications  in  the 
States  of  Minnesota,  Montana  and 
North  Dakota  have  been  examined  and 
the  work  will  be  extended  to  Colorado, 
Oregon  and  Washington,  and  some 
cities  in  California  which  were  not  re¬ 
ported  on  last  summer.  Other  ex¬ 
aminers  are  at  work  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York. 

The  work  of  the  association  has  be¬ 
come  fixed  and  has  grown  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  both  advertisers  and  pub¬ 
lishers;  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  all  papers 
of  standing  will  feel  it  incumbent  upon 
them  to  open  their  books  to  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  advertisers  in  order  that 
accurate  information  may  be  procured 
concerning  the  circulation  of  such  pub¬ 
lications. 

An  interesting  development  of  the 
work  of  the  association  is  the  fact  that 
Fuller’s  Publication  Directory  and  Lord 
&  Thomas’  American  Press  Directorv 
will  hereafter  carry  the  “A.  A.  A.”  mark 
opposite  the  names  of  all  publications 
listed  in  their  directories  which  have 


T.  E.  CROSSMAN, 


SECRETARY  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  ADVERTISERS,  WHO  TELLS  OF  THE 
GREAT  WORK  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


of  the  publications,  it  is  apparent  that 
these  statements  are  trustworthy  to  a 
high  degree. 

The  association  is  progressing  satis¬ 
factorily  in  regard  to  membership.  The 
following  new  members  were  enrolled 
during  the  year:  Three  in  One  Oil  Co., 
New  York;  Wm.  Wrigley  &  Co., 
(Chicago ;  Dr.  Howard  Co.,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y. ;  The  Piso  Co.,  Warren,  Pa.; 


been  e.xamined  by  the  association.  It  is 
believed  that  this  will  make  the 
“A.  A.  A.”  sign  of  greater  value  than 
ever  and  that  publishers  will,  in  in¬ 
creasing  numbers,  desire  to  have  this 
mark  opposite  the  names  of  their  pub¬ 
lications. 

The  association  has  for  four  years 
past  issued  to  its  members  annually  a 
book  of  circulation  statements,  based  on 
statements  filed  by  publishers  with  the 
association.  These  statements  give  the 
circulation  divided  into  paid  and  un¬ 
paid,  and  the  paid  circulation  is  sub¬ 
divided  into  city  and  country  circulation, 
and  the  methods  of  distribution  are 
stated. 


The  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal,  the  plant 
of  which  was  recently  destroyed  by 
fire,  has  leased  quarters  in  the  New 
Jefferson  building. 


The  last  word  in  twentieth  century  j 
composing  room  equipments  is  the  i — ^ 

LINOTYPE 

Head  Letters  and  Display 
Ad  Figures 

Single  type  methods,  whether  by  hand 
or  by  machine,  are  rapidly  becoming  ob- 
solete  in  offices  which  really  know  and  i  - 

demand  RESULTS.  '  ~  ' 

**  The  Linotype  Way  Is  the  Only  Way 


CO-OPERATION  OF  SPECIAL  .AGENTS  EN¬ 
LISTED. 

While  in  the  past  the  number  of  state¬ 
ments  filed  with  the  association  has  been 
very  encouraging,  yet  to  make  the  list 
of  publications  complete  and  truly  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  entire  industry,  the 
association  has  enlisted  the  co-operation 
of  the  siiecial  agents  representing  the 
various  newspapers  in  the  country,  in 
securing  these  statements.  The  hook,  in 
its  extended  form,  will  be  issued  cover¬ 
ing  the  year  1909  and  will  he  of  very 
great  value  to  the  members  of  the  as¬ 
sociation.  .\s  the  members  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  represent,  in  value  of  expendi¬ 
ture,  a  very  large  part  of  the  output  for 
advertising,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  every 
publisher  to  have  a  statement  of  cir¬ 
culation  covering  his  publication  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  compilation.  As  a  large 
majority  of  these  statements  are  accom¬ 
panied  with  permission  to  make  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  circulation  record  books 


IF  YOU  MAINTAIN 


Han  aient  in  the  various 
trade  centres  to  boom 
vour  sheet  as  an  advertis¬ 
ing  medium,  you  must  keep 
him  supplied  with  nicetv- 
printed  copies.  If  he  is 
compelled  to  apologize 
lor  Its  appearance,  you 
lose  orestltte  rfaht  awav. 
Good  rollers  ONLY  can 
give  your  paper  a  nicely- 
printed  appearance.  Use 
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“TAY  PAY”  O’CONNOR 


Famous  London  Journalist  Delivered 
an  Eloquent  Address  to  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  New  York  Press 
Club,  Making  a  Plea  for 
the  Personal  and  Dra¬ 
matic  in  News 
Writing. 

At  the  formal  dedication  of  the  New 
York  Press  Gub  building  in  New  York, 
on  Dec.  lo,  one  of  the  chief  speakers 
was  Terence  P.  O’Connor,  familiarly 
known  as  “Tay  Pay,”  who  is  now  in 
America  raising  funds  for  the  Irish 
home  rule  propaganda.  Mr.  O’Connor 
for  many  years  has  been  one  of  the 
leading  journalists  of  London.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  verbatim  report  of  his 
address ; 

“Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  I 
suppose,  as  I  am  addressing  journalists 
I  had  better  talk  about  journalism  and 
journalists. 

“Now,  a  journalist  may  commit  many 
faults  and  be  forgiven,  but  there  is  one 
fault  he  ought  not  to  commit,  and  if  he 
commit  it  he  ought  never  to  be  for¬ 
given,  and  that  is  talking  cant.  I  do 
never  allow  myself  to  do  it — to  write  a 
word  or  utter  a  word  that  can  fairly  be 
described  as  cant,  and,  therefore,  when 
it  is  suggested  to  me  that  I  shall  talk 
on  the  differences  or  the  different  char¬ 
acteristics  of  American  journalism,  and 
when  it  is  further  suggested  that  I 
should  say  some  words  of  reprobation 
with  regard  to  some  aspects  of  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism,  I  always  decline  to  com¬ 
mit  myself  to  any  agreement  which  may 
reflect  upon  the  subject  in  a  manner 
which  can  be  called  cant. 

“I  myself  have  been  a  journalist  near¬ 
ly  all  my  life.  Now,  in  the  question  of 
personal  journalism  I  was  not  a  per¬ 
sonal  journalist  when  I  began  because 
at  the  time  I  entered  journalism,  per¬ 
sonal  journalism  was  unknown. 

“There  was  a  man  who  died  in  the 
city — died  unknown  and  obscure.  He 
was  really  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
and  interesting  characters,  and  had  one 
of  the  most  interesting  careers  of  any 
man  I  have  ever  known  in  my  life.  I 
mean  the  late  Mr.  Costello.  He  was 
one  of  a  crew  of  a  vessel  which  invaded 
or  attempted  to  invade  Ireland.  There 
was  no  Dreadnoughts  in  those  days,  and 
therefore  I  assume  that  he  started  out 
with  a  feeling  that  he  might  possiblv 
conquer  the  country.  He  found  himself 
one  day  in  the  dock  in  Green  street. 
Dublin.  The  day  after  the  trial,  my  su¬ 
perior  drew  my  attention  to  an  article 
in  a  Cork  paper,  which  was  a  report  of 
the  trial.  The  Cork  journalist  went  out 
of  his  way  to  describe  the  personal  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Mr.  Costello. 

THE  DRAMATIC  IN  NEWS. 

“Well,  gentlemen,  I  felt  almost  at  that 
time  as  if  I  was  reading  a  piece  of  in¬ 
decent  literature,  and  my  superior  point¬ 
ed  out  to  me  this  particular  form  of  rc- 
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W.  E.  Taylor,  Secretary  Pulitier  FuMiihinr 
Oo,,  Fubliihrrf  8t.  Lonii  Foit-Diipateli. 
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hy  every  newipaper  pnhliiher  who  ii  deair- 
oui  of  hooatinr  hia  claaailled  huaineaa.” 

W.  D.  SHOWALTER 

150  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


porting  this  trial — that  a  trial,  in  reality, 
was  a  drama,  and  the  persons  taking 
part  in  that  were  playing  their  small 
parts,  and  it  should  be  so  looked  at  and 
so  written  up,  but,  nevertheless,  it  was 
a  drama,  and,  gentlemen,  that  was  the 
first  time  that  I  began  to  realize  the  fact 
that  a  journalist  in  order  to  be  a  true 
journalist,  ought  to  dare  to  be  personal 
and  to  be  dramatic. 

“I  would  advise  every  young  journal¬ 
ist  when  he  is  starting  out  in  his  ca¬ 
reer  to  read  carefully  all  the  most  dra¬ 
matic  operas,  and  especially  some  of  the 
novels  of  the  great  French  writers  1 
myself  owe  a  great  deal  of  what  little 
success  I  have  liad  in  journalism  to  the 
fact  that  I  was  a  careful  student  for 
many  years  of  Balzac,  the  great  French 
writer,  and  1  learned  from  him  to  try 
to  get  the  faculty  of  seeing  the  dramatic 
that  lay  under  an  apparently  trivial, 
prosaic,  and  rather  uninteresting  ex¬ 
terior.  And,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  anybody  expects  me  to  find  fault  with 
journalists,  either  in  England  or  Amer¬ 
ica,  that  they  are  personal  and  dramatic, 
they  have  come  to  the  wrong  man. 

“1  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  all  jour¬ 
nalists  to  lift  out  of  the  present  strata, 
if  they  are  in  that  strata,  and  get  into 
the  personality  and  the  dramatic  side, 
and  I  am  sure  that  they  will  get  inspira¬ 
tion  therefrom  of  human  character  and 
of  human  right,  which  they  were  unable 
to  get  before. 

POLITICAL  NEWS  IN  AMERICA. 

“I  am  sometimes  surprised,  I  must  say, 
at  the  numerous  and  great  dispropor¬ 
tion,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers  of  this  day,  between  the  discussion 
of  personal  adventures  and  fortunes 
and  the  great  political  issues.  I  dare 
to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  from 
a  political  point  of  view,  not  only  the 
most  important  but  the  most  interesting 
country  in  the  world.  You,  in  the  first 
place,  have  not  a  country,  but  a  conti¬ 
nent.  You  have  a  population  now  ap¬ 
proaching  100  millions.  You  have  a 
country  which  still  remains  a  young 
country,  where  all  your  problems  must 
be  young  as  well  as  your  population, 
and  I  do  believe  that  no  politician  in 
the  world  and  no  journalist  in  the 
world  has  material  so  splendid  to  work 
upon  as  the  material  that  is  presented 
by  the  conditions  and  population  of  the 
United  States;  but,  if  I  were  to  venture 
a  criticism  upon  the  journalism  of  this 
country  it  would  be  that  there  is  this 
disposition  between  the  space  given  to 
mere  personal  fortunes  and  the  space 
given  to  the  much  more  serious,  and  in 
essence,  much  more  interesting  subject 
of  political  fortunes  and  destinies  of 
your  United  States  as  a  whole. 

THE  LANGUAGE  OF  AMERICA. 

“There  is  another  condition,  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  which  I  would  venture  to 
say  a  word.  You  have  your  own  canons 
of  criticism  and  canons  of  life,  and  I 
don’t  expect  you  to  have  those  of  any 
other  nation. 

“Now,  I  am  glad  of  the  great 
changes,  and  I  am  gratified  and  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  great  changes  I  have  seen 
in  America  in  my  four  visits  that  I  have 
made  to  it,  and  my  visits  have  extended 
now  over  thirty  years;  I  am  glad  for 
you  and  I  am  gratified  that  I  have  seen 
this  country  with  a  purely  and  truly 
American  literature. 

“I  will  go  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
venture  to  say  that  I  am  very  much 
gratified  to  find  and  bear  testimony  that 
you  have  an  essentially  American  lan¬ 
guage.  Sometimes  I  listen  in  the  thea¬ 
ters  to  dialogues,  and  I  must  confess 
that  about  half  of  what  is  spoken  is  not 
intelligible  to  me  and  needs  explanation 
(laughter). 

“I  was  in  a  theater  not  so  long  ago  in 


St.  Louis,  and  there  was  a  gentleman 
there — I  think  he  came  from  the  South, 
and  he  certainly  used  language  which 
was  unintelligible  to  me,  but  which  his 
hearers  seemed  to  understand  perfectly. 

I  do  not  say  that  as  a  complaint — I 
rather  say  it  eulogy.  Every  country 
and  every  nationality  has  its  own  litera¬ 
ture  as  well  as  language,  as  well  as  its 
political  ideas  and  government,  and 
every  nation  should  follow  its  ideals 
and  its  own  individuality ;  that  is  my 
belief  (applause).  I  don’t  belong  to  the 
class  of  people  that  think  that  literature 
is  independent  of  material  consideration  ; 

I  have  drawn  too  small  salaries  in  my 
time  to  have  any  such  opinion. 

PIRACY  OF  BOOK  PUBLISHERS. 

“I  was  brought  by  an  eminent  pub 
lisher  to  see  his  new  printing  establish¬ 
ment,  where  he  had  some  30  or  40  re¬ 
volving  machines  there,  and  they  were 
working  away  at  full  speed,  and  they 
were  very  clean  and  very  well  oiled  and 
working  very  smoothly,  and  the  man  was 
perfectly  entitled  to  look  with  great  de¬ 
light  upon  this  great  new  factory  he  had 
produced.  I  happened,  however,  to  look 
down  upon  one  of  the  machines,  and  I 
found  that  they  were  printing  a  pirated 
edition  of  George  Eliot  and  other  well- 
known  English  writers;  and  I  must  sa\ 
that  I  did  not  envy  the  man  even  the 
large  fortune  which  he  had  gained  by 
such  a  method  and  manner  of  life  as 
that.  But  the  international  copyright  1 
has  come  along,  although  it  is  yet  some¬ 
what  defective.  What  has  been  the  re¬ 
sult?  This  has  been  the  result,  that  a 
great  many  of  the  English  writers  have 
been  cheated  of  their  just  deserts  as  a 
result  of  their  labors,  which  now  they 
are  protected  in  to  a  certain  e.xtent. 

“My  friend,  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy, 
could  be  living  in  perfect  affluence  today 
if  he  could  have  gotten  an  adequate  re¬ 
turn  from  his  history  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  which  was  very  popular,  even  in 
this  country,  but  as  a  result  instead  of 
that  he  is  obliged,  though  in  his  78th 
year,  to  work  as  hard  as  he  had  to  four 
years  ago.  What  is  the  result,  I  ask? 
The  result  is  very  evident,  that  as  soon 
as  your  writers  were  free  from  the  in¬ 
terfering  and  dishonesty  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  pirated  works,  they  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  get  adequate  remune¬ 
ration  from  their  works,  and  you  have 
had  quite  a  new  and  a  numerously  grow¬ 
ing  list  of  authors  who  have  produced 
a  distinctive  American  literature,  and 
which  by  comparison  suffers  not  with 
almost  any  country  in  the  world  (ap¬ 
plause). 

"tell  your  STORY  BRIEFLY.” 

“Finally,  gentlemen,  I  must  express 
my  hearty  agreement  with  what  the 
mayor-elect  has  said  with  regard  to  the 
necessity  of  brevity  and  directness  in 
journalism.  It  seems,  though — I  am  not 
speaking  of  you  journalists  any  more 
than  of  my  own — it  seems,  though,  that 
journalists  very  often  put  you  into  the 
position  of  the  man  who  could  not  see 
the  wood  for  the  trees.  There  are  so 
many  words  you  cannot  get  the  ideas. 
Unless  a  man  be  working  on  space, 
where  his  remuneration  depends  upon 
the  number  of  words — which  to  my 
mind  is  the  most  absurd  and  illegitimate 
form  in  all  the  newspaper  world — unless 
a  man  be  on  space,  my  advice  to  that 
journalist  is  to  dig  down  and  get  direct¬ 
ly  into  the  heart  and  center  of  the  facts 
you  have,  and  put  them  all  in  the  first 
line,  if  you  can,  and  then  tell  your  story 
as  briefly  as  you  can.” 


In  Voluntary  Bankruptcy. 
Charles  Featherly,  editor  of  the 
Bridgeport  (Ala.)  News,  has  filed  a 
voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy. 


REAL  GOLD  MINES 


Rich  Mother  Lode  Discovered  on  One 
of  Cripple  River  Hydraulic  Mining 
Company’s  Properties  in  the 
States — Good  Initial  Dividend 
Assured  in  igio. 

The  Cripple  River  Hydraulic  Mining 
Company  has  3,580  acres  of  gold-bearing 
gravel  near  Nome,  Alaska,  that  is  yield¬ 
ing  an  average  of  $1.00  per  cubic  yard  at 
a  cost  of  only  25%.  This  Alaska  prop¬ 
erty  is  now  developed,  equipped  and  pro¬ 
ducing.  It  contains  many  millions  of 
gold  dust.  The  company  also  had  a 
property  here  in  the  States  on  which  it 
has  made  a  rich  strike  recently.  All 
necessary  machinery  will  be  installed  at 
an  early  day,  and  active  operations 
begun  and  continued  uninterruptedly  all 
the  year  round. 

Following  the  successful  season  at 
the  company’s  Alaska  mine,  the  news  of 
the  rich  discovery  on  its  other  property 
here  in  the  States,  will  give  the  Cripple 
River  Company  national  distinction. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Shale,  president,  and  Mr.  John 
W.  Pritchard,  treasurer  of  the  company, 
were  both  at  the  Alaska  mine  this  year. 
The  announcement  of  the  result  of  the 
season’s  work,  and  the  making  public 
the  additional  fact  of  the  rich  strike  here 
at  the  home  mine  will  so  stimulate  the 
already  existing  demand  for  the  stock, 
that  the  less  than  5,000  shares  in  the 
treasury  will  be  quickly  subscribed. 

While  many  newspaper  men  generally 
believed  that  Mr.  Shale  would  eventually 
make  “good”  with  his  Cripple  River 
Company,  it  is  now  a  commercial  cer¬ 
tainty  that  its  magnitude  and  profits 
will  be  large,  and  every  considerable 
stockholder  be  enriched. 

I  have  several  times  suggested  the 
advisability  of  letting  the  readers  of 
The  Editor  and  Publisher  “in”  on  this 
enterprise,  but  Mr.  Shale  then  doubted 
the  propriety  of  permitting  the  use  of 
his  own  paper  for  exploiting  the  stock  of 
another  company  of  which  he  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager.  But  now  that 
Cripple  River  has  achieved  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  success,  he  has  withdrawn  his  ob¬ 
jections,  conditioning,  nevertheless,  that 
a  star  shall  be  attached  to  this  article, 
indicating  that  it  is  an  advertisement, 
and  paid  for  at  the  regular  rates,  and  I 
am  complying  with  the  conditions  in 
order  to  get  the  facts  before  you. 

Few,  if  any,  shares  will  remain  un¬ 
sold  in  my  hands  after  investors  receive 
their  January  funds  for  reinvestment,  so 
that  it  will  be  wise  on  your  part,  if  you 
wish  to  profit  by  what  I  assure  you,  is 
the  rarest  kind  of  an  opportunity,  send 
me  your  application  now.  The  par 
value  of  a  share  is  $5.00,  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  of  a  great  advance.  Address  John 
W.  Pritchard,  1105  Tribune  Building, 
New  York  City.  * 


If  you  are  or  expect  to  be  a  jour¬ 
nalist  it  will  more  than  pay  you  to  sub¬ 
scribe  for  and  read  The  Editor  and 
Publisher  and  Journalist  regularly. 


TF  you  are  in  need  of 
^  special  illustrated  arti¬ 
cles  on  any  subject,  write, 
telephone,  or  telegraph  to 

P.  HARVEY  MIDDLETON 

34  Pine  Street,  New  York  City 

Telephone.  3977  John 
Ceble,  “CHATTO."  New  York 

(Author  of  over  one  hunJrod  big 
Spoeiai  Foaturoi.) 
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A  BRITISH  VISITOR  ! 

Gordon  Ruble,  Late  of  London  Stand¬ 
ard,  Much  Impressed  by  American 

Circulation  Methods — Finds  Much 
to  Criticise,  However — Declares 
Distributing  Problem  Is  Bet¬ 
ter  Understood  in  England. 

Gordon  Ruble,  late  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Standard,  London,  is  ! 
now  in  Xew  York.  He  is  over  here  | 
partly  to  see  how  we  do  things.  So  tar  \ 
he  has  been  much  itiipressed  by  several  ' 
of  our  circulation  and  distributing 
methods.  However,  he  freely  criticises  ! 
more  than  one  feature  of  the  organiza-  I 
tion  of  newspaper  ottices  in  New  York  I 
City. 

Though  he  is  still  on  the  right  side  of 
thirty,  Mr.  Rubie  has  had  a  varied  and  i 
interesting  career.  When  in  his  teens  he  j 
had  a  staff  position  in  one  of  the  ' 
Colonial  Irregular  Corps  during  the  last 
Hoer  War.  On  the  way  out  to  Cape  i 
Town  he  published  his  first  paper  on  the 
troopship.  Shortly  after  the  close  of 
hostilities  he  resigned  and  secured  a  ’ 
minor  position  on  the  Rand  Daily  .Mail  ! 
in  Johannesburg.  In  six  months  he  had  i 
worked  himself  up  to  circulation  mana-  j 
ger.  In  the  interests  of  the  Rand  Daily 
Mail  he  made  a  ten  months'  tour  through 
South,  Central  and  F.ast  .Vfrica,  visiting 
Cape  Colony,  N'atal,  the  Orange  River 
Colony,  the  Transvaal.  Zululand.  Swa/i 
land  and  Portuguese  East  .Africa. 

IWYS  FIRST  VISIT  TO  .\MKRICA. 

In  1905  .Mr.  Rubie  returneil  to  Eng 
land  and  joined  the  staff  of  M,  C.  .A. 
Pear.son.  jiroprietor  of  the  D.iily  .''tand- 
ard.  Dtiily  Express  and  many  other  jour¬ 
nals.  Two  years  ago  he  p.iid  his  first  I 
visit  to  the  I'nited  States  for  .Air.  Pear¬ 
son  partly  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
American  methods.  He  remained  here 
three  months.  In  an  interview  tor  Thk 
Eiiitor  and  Pfiii.iSHEK.  Mr.  Rubie  said: 

"Through  the  courtesy  of  several 
newspaper  managers  I  have  again  had  an 
opportunity  of  looking  into  your  cir¬ 
culation  and  distributing  methods.  1 
have  been  very  much  struck  with  your 
mechanical  equipment.  So  far  is  1  can 
see  no  time  is  lost  in  getting  editorial 
matter  down  to  the  machine  room,  but 
there  is  much  room  for  improvement  in 
the  way  the  papers  are  got  out  along  the 
streets. 

“I  think  that  in  London  and  in  the 
principal  provincial  cities  of  England  'he 
distributing  problem  is  better  understood 
than  it  is  here.  Competition  is  greater 
in  the  old  country.  AVe  have,  as  a  re¬ 
sult.  had  greater  experience  in  this  side 
of  the  business. 

"Building  up  a  permanent  circulation 
is  a  hard  task.  I  am  not  a  believer  in 
bumping  circulation.  Circulation  must 
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be  built  on  as  solid  a  foundation  as  a 
skyscraper.  It  is  much  better  in  the 
long  run  to  secure  one  regular  sub¬ 
scriber  a  day  than  to  have  a  freak  cir¬ 
culation  every  once  in  a  while.  Cir¬ 
culation  can  only  be  built  on  a  perfect 
office  organization.  With  that  organi¬ 
zation  results  from  circulation  schemes 
can  be  correctly  gauged. 

MUST  WORK  TOGETHER. 

"The  circulation  and  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  must  work  together.  The  daily 


features  of  a  paper  must  be  watched  and 
efforts  made  to  bring  the  paper  to  the 
attention  of  sections  of  the  public  that 
are  likely  to  be  interested  in  these  fea¬ 
tures.  In  this  way  circulation  is  not 
boomed  but  solidly  built.  I  know  all 
this  is  not  new  to  you  over  here,  but 
you  do  not  carry  the  idea  far  enough. 

"New  A'ork  City  papers  strike  me  as 
being  very  local.  London  papers  are 
distributed  all  over  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  I  am  told  that  New  Yorkers  don't 


I 


care,  a  fig  alxiut  what  is  going  on  in 
Brooklyn  and  that  Brooklyn  supports  its 
own  papers.  .As  for  Jersey  City,  it  might 
just  as  well  be  the  other  side  of  the 
Mississippi.  There  is  a  firm  in  Dundee, 
Scotland,  that  has  built  up  an  enormous 
circulatk  n  by  giving  local  editorials. 
The  paper  is  a  weekly.  The  same  thing 
has  been  done  with  dailies  in  other 
parts  of  the  coontrv-.  ■“ 

"The  circulation  departments  of  your 
newspapers  are  well  equipped.  But  a 
great  deal  of  time  appears  tb'be  lost  in 
getting  the  papers  away.  I  have  yet  to 
see  anybody  who  can  beat  the  British  as 
dispatchers.  New  York  streets  are  less 
crowded  than  are  those  in  the  British 
metropolis,  yet  we  are  more  expeditious 
in  dispatching  evening  papers  than  you 
are  here  in  New  York.” 

"How  long  do  you  propose  to  remain 
with  us  this  time?”  Mr.  Rubie  was 
asked. 

"That  all  depends.  I  like  your  coun¬ 
try  and  I  like  your  newspaper  offices 
and  I  have  been  thinking  that  I  would 
like  to  have  an  opportunity  of  sho  ving 
you  over  here  that  there  are  still  a  few 
things  to  be  learned  from  old  England.'’ 

PRINTING  BY  STEAM. 

First  Newspaper  to  Adopt  It  Was 
London  Times. 

To  the  London  (Eng.)  Times  belongs 
the  credit  of  being  the  first  newspaper 
to  be  printed  by  steam  instead  of  man¬ 
ual  labor.  The  new  system  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  in  November  20,  1814,  and  The 
Times  in  a  leading  article  of  the  day 
referred  to  the  great  event  as  follows : 

"Our  journal  of  this  day  presents  to 
the  public  the  practical  result  of  the 
greatest  improvement  connected  with 
printing  since  the  discovery  of  the  art 
itself.  The  reader  of  this  paragraph 
tiow  holds  in  his  hands  one  of  the  many 
thousand  impressions  of  The  Times 
newspaper  which  were  taken  off  last 
night  by  a  mechanical  apparatus.  A 
system  of  machinery,  almost  organic,  has 
been  devised  and  arranged  which,  while 
it  relieves  the  human  frame  of  its  labor¬ 
ious  efforts  in  printing,  far  exceeds 
human  power  is  rapidity  and  despatch.” 

New  Advertising  Magazine. 

The  first  number  of  'Voice,  the  of¬ 
ficial  paper  of  the  Associated  Advertis¬ 
ing  Clubs  of  America  has  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  is  published  monthly  under 
the  direction  of  P.  S.  Florea,  of  In¬ 
dianapolis,  national  secretary  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  The  magazine  comprises 
sixteen  pages.  A  number  of  prominent 
advertising  men  are  contributors. 

By  watching  our  advertising  tips  you 
can  increase  your  foreign  business. 


mr  cri  works  and  TWnks 
W  LaLfL  For  Newspapermen 


These  two  factories  belong  to  Wesel,  and  are  entirely 
occupied  in  making  machinery,  equipment  and  materials  for 
newspapermen  and  platemakers. 

Wesel  is  superior  in  Matrix  Drying  Tables  (compressed 
air  and  electric  heated,  making  mats  in  two  minutes),  All-Iron 
Composing  Room  Equipments  (the  best  composing  rooms 
in  the  world  are  Wesel  make),  Self-Feeding,  Self-Inking 
Proof  Presses, '  Photo- Engraving  and  Electrot5q)ing  Outfits 
(complete).  Chases,  Casting  Boxes  and  many  other  lines. 


F.  WESEl  MANUFACTURING  CO,  Y. 

NEW  YORK:  CHICAGO:  PHILADELPHIA: 

10  Stinie«r  StrMI  ’’  315  DMrbora  Strvat.  713  Matnal  |4fa  BniMia*. 
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PENMANSHIP 

A.  N.  Palmer,  Who  Is  Revolutionizing 
the  Handwriting  of  the  Nation, 
Talks  About  Writing  Copy  for  the 
Press — Typewritten  Copy  Less 

than  One-Half  the  Total  of 
All  Newspaper  Copy. 

Written  for  Tuts  EotroR  and  PiBi-tsiiEK 
By  Philip  R.  Dillon. 

To  reform  the  penmanship  of  the 
United  States;  to  lead  or  drive  50,000,- 
000  .scribblers  so  that  they  will  write 
rapidly,  easily  and  legibly— is  that  a 
process  in  pedagogy?  Xot  at  all.  Such 
an  accotnplishment  should  properly  rank 
among  great  sociological  movements  of 
the  world.  Do  not  editors  and  copy- 
readers  and  proof  readers  ktutw  this? 
Indeed,  yes.  It  is  awful  to  think  of  the 
graveyards  wherein  lie  the  bones  of 
newspaper  men  who  quit  because  they 
couldn’t  make  out  the  author's  copy. 

When  it  came  to  my  knowledge,  lately, 
that  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city 
of  New  York  had  voted  to  do  away  with 
the  “copy  books”  in  the  six  hundred  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  and  to  introduce  the  Palmer 
Method  of  Muscular  Movement  for 
teaching  writing  to  the  pupils,  and  that 
the  city  of  Boston  hatl  adopted  the  sys¬ 
tem,  I  was  aroused.  Maybe  I  looked  for 
a  professor,  a  theorist,  a  writiii"  master, 
in  a  quiet  little  studio.  I  found  an  es¬ 
tablishment  occupying  half  of  an  entire 
floor  in  a  big  office  building  in  New 
York,  with  many  employees  and  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  business  machine  that  looked  like 
those  of  the  big  insurance  companies. 
Evidently  the  reformation  of  the  scrib¬ 
blers  was  being  pushed  by  modern 
methods. 

THE  ITINER.VNT  WRITING  M.\STER. 

A.  N.  Palmer,  the  author  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  head  of  the  establishment, 
was  born  in  St.  Lawrence  County,  New 
York  State.  He  went  east  to  New 
Hampshire  when  a  young  man  and 
began  the  career  of  an  “itinerant  writ¬ 
ing  master.’’  He  traveled  from  town  to 
town,  organizing  writing  classes  and 
teaching  them  in  the  little  red  school 
houses  at  night.  The  pupils  had  to  bring 
their  own  lamps  to  school.  The  young 
men  also  brought  their  best  girls,  with 
the  lamps.  Do  not  many  of  us  remem¬ 
ber  the  evening  writing  classes  in  the 
country  towns  in  the  old  days,  and  can 
we  not  call  by  name  many  a  romance 
that  began  under  the  eye  of  the  writing 
master  and  kept  right  on  to  the  wedding 
day? 

Well,  it  was  back  in  the  early  eighties 
when  Writing  Master  Palmer  was  teach¬ 
ing  the  boys  and  girls  and  young  men 
and  women,  down  East.  It  is  said  there 
are  many  good  penmen  left  in  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Palmer  went  West  to  a  bigger 
field.  In  1884,  he  established  at  Cedar 
Rapids,  la.,  the  Western  Penman,  a 
monthly  magazine  devoted  to  penman¬ 
ship,  and  began  the  movement  for  a 
national  reform  in  the  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  penmanship.  The  magazine  pros¬ 
pered.  It  circulated  among  the  public 
and  private  schools  and  business  col¬ 
leges  all  over  the  country.  In  igo6  the 
title  was  changed  to  the  American  Pen¬ 
man,  which  now  has  branch  offices  in 
Chicago,  New  York  and  Boston,  and  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  propaganda. 

TEMPERAMENT  OF  GREAT  REFORMERS. 

A.  N.  Palmer  is  a  hig  man  with  big 
strong  hands.  He  goes  at  the  work  of 
reforming  penmanship  like  Cobden  and 
Bright  went  at  the  work  of  Corn  Law 
Reform  in  England ;  like  the  early  anti- 
slavery  apostles  of  New  England  went 


at  the  work  which  was  finished  by 
Lincoln. 

Said  1 :  "Do  the  newspaper  publishers 
show  a  personal  interest  in  your  work?”  ' 

"Yes,  l)ut  not  to  the  degree  which  their 
intimate  interest  in  the  subject  would 
seems  to  warrant.  It  is  true  that  news¬ 
papers  all  over  the  country  have  been 
hammering  for  ten  years  against  the  old 
systems  which,  as  the  editors  phrase  it, 
have  been  making  us  grow  into  ‘a  nation 
of  scribblers.’  Of  course,  any  system  1 
that  proposes  to  make  writing — chiro-  ! 
graphy,  good,  is  of  material  interest  to 
newsiiaper  men. 

“Now,  the  matter  of  writing  for  the 
press  is  a  hig  thing  in  this  country. 
From  my  best  information,  supplied  by 
the  manufacturers  of  typewriting  ma¬ 
chines,  there  are  approximately  1,000,000 
typewriting  machines  in  use  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  17.000,000 
school  children. 

TV  PEW  R  m  NG  M  AC  It  I NES. 

“I  think  the  impression  is  somewhat 
widespread  among  the  public  that  copy 
for  the  press  is  nowadays  nearly  all 
typewritten.  Of  course  newspaper  men 
know  differently.  My  information  in  this 
matter  shows  that,  in  daily  and  weekly- 
country  newspaper  offices,  in  cities  and 
towns  of  less  than  5,000  population,  the 
typewritten  copy  is  not  more  than  25 
per  cent,  of  the  total.  In  the  big  cities 
it  is  much  higher — perhaps  75  per  cent, 
of  copy  for  New  York  papers  is  type¬ 
written,  hut  the  t-ital  typewritten  copy 


in  all  cities  over  5,cco  population  is  not 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  copy 
handed  to  the  newspaper  compositors. 

“It  might  be  interesting  to  publishers, 
if  correct  statement  could  he  prepared 
-howing  the  waste  <  f  time  and  labor 
ar.d  therefore  money,  caused  by  badly 
written  copy,  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
less  to  publishers  from  this  cause  annu¬ 
ally  runs  into  many  millions  of  dollars. 

CEK.MANY  STARTED  ‘VERTICAL’  WRITING. 

"It  was  the  Germans  who  first  intro¬ 
duced  the  so-called  ’vertical’  writing. 
Their  scientists — meaning  oculists,  said 
that  the  old  ‘slant’  writing  was  bad  for 
the  eyes.  They  said  that  vertical  writ¬ 
ing  would  cure  hygienic  evils;  so,  twenty 
years  ago,  they  introduced  it  in  a  num- 
l)cr  of  the  German  cities.  .-Xftcr  about 
six  years  they  discovered  that  it  did  not 
help  the  eyes,  it  did  not  force  good  pos¬ 
ture  of  the  body,  and  it  was  altogether 
too  slow  for  commercial  purposes.  They 
went  back  to  the  slant  writing. 

“Rut  the  vertical  theory  came  across 
to  us  and  reached  its  greatest  popular¬ 
ity  in  .'\merica  about  1897.  Since  then 
it  has  steadily  declined.  It  is  practically 
dead  now  for  commercial  usage.  I  know 
i  it  is  used  somewhat  in  newspaper  of¬ 
fices  by  those  who  write  slowly  and  with 
painstaking  effort,  trying  to  make  their 
writing  look  like  printing.  It  is  legible, 
of  course,  but  the  reporter  who  has  to 
rush  his  copy  doesn’t  use  it. 

“I  assert,  with  the  widest  knowledge 
from  data  I  have  gathered  all  over  this 


country,  that  no  one  has  developed  the 
light  elastic  muscular  movement,  until 
it  has  become  automatic,  has  ever  had 
writer’s  ‘cramp.’  Thousands  of  news¬ 
paper  men  know  well  the  agony  of  the 
’cramp.’ 

“Reporters  have  to  write  in  all  posi¬ 
tions?  Well,  1  have  here  a  letter  from 
a  man  in  a  hospital  who  wrote  lying  on 
his  back  with  his  knee  bent  up  for  a 
fulcrum  for  his  arm,  and  his  penman¬ 
ship  is  as  fine  as  that  of  many  of  my 
writing  teachers.  He  tells  me  how  he 
practiced  my  system  of  muscular  move¬ 
ment  at  his  home,  when  he  had  leisure, 
just  to  get  rid  of  writer’s  cramp  which 
had  bothered  him  for  years.  I  mention 
this  only  to  show  that  muscular  move¬ 
ment  can  be  used  in  any  position,  stand¬ 
ing  or  sitting. 

■‘lNUIVlUU.\I.nv’’  OF  HORACE  GREEI.EV. 

“I  suppose  most  newspaper  men  today 
had  copy  books  before  them  when  they 
began  to  learn  to  write.  The  copy  book 
forms  were  mechanically  engraved.  The 
so-called  writing  was  made  with  square 
and  rule.  The  forms  were  drawings, 
and  it  took  a  long  time  to  make  them. 
Yet  it  was  expected  that  children  could 
learn  to  reproduce  these  forms  in  or¬ 
dinary  rapid  writing! 

“Individuality  in  writing?  It  is  true 
that  a  whole  school  of  classes  will  write, 
under  the  muscular  movement  system, 
with  such  regularity  of  excellence  that 
much  of  the  so-called  individuality  in 
scribbling  will  disappear.  The  new  writ¬ 
ing  has  individuality,  though  it  is  much 
subtler  than  in  the  old  systems.  This  is 
a  part  of  the  subject  which  I  might  cover 
at  great  length.  However,  I  do  not 
think  the  average  editor  or  copy  reader 
demands  ‘individuality’  in  the  handwrit¬ 
ing  that  is  handed  to  him.  He  prays 
for  rapid  and  legible  penmanship. 
Horace  Greeley  had  ‘individuality.’  So 
had  Ramesis  of  Egypt.  It  made  the  edi¬ 
tors  and  copy  holders  and  compositors 
and  proof  readers  swear. 

“Yes,  the  copy  book  has  gone.  The 
typewriter  will  never  altogether  sup¬ 
plant  handwriting  for  press  copy.  The 
newspaper  publishers  of  the  country 
have  a  large,  material,  financial  interest 
in  the  movement  for  good  penmanship, 
as  well  as  the  interest  which  all  good 
citizens  have  in  every  educational 
medium  which  is  especially  a  factor  in 
saving  time,  for  body  and  brain. 

“To  summarize,  the  handwriting  for 
the  press  should  have  the  same  qualities 
as  the  handwriting  for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses.  and  these  qualities  are  legibility, 
rapidity,  ease  and  endurance.” 

I  read  the  notes  of  above  quoted  para¬ 
graphs  to  Mr.  Palmer  and  he  signed 
his  name,  thus: 


C.  C.  Randel  has  purchased  the  Mc- 
Loud  (Okla.)  Observer.  \V.  F.  Cranlee 
will  be  the  editor  and  publisher. 


The  WANTS  ADS  Tell  the 
Story  in  Philadelphia 

The  Morgen  Gazette,  the  great 
(Jerman  daily  of  the  city,  is  a 
leader  of  this  class  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  Together  with  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Demokrat,  recently  pur¬ 
chased,  the  Gazette  offers  an 
exceptional  opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Send  for  rates  and 
further  information. 


Examined  by  the  .Association  of  Amer¬ 
ican  .Advertisers. 
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WINSOR  McCAY. 


Sketch  of  the  Well-Known  Creator  of 
“Little  Nemo.” 

Winsor  McCay  a  cartoonist  on  the  | 
staff  of  the  N'ew  York  HeraKl,  went  ' 
back  to  the  city  of  his  youth,  Cincin-  j 
nati,  the  other  day  to  see  the  per-  I 
forniance  of  "Little  Xemo,”  Klaw  &  ! 
ErlangerX  big  musical  comedy.  Mr.  | 
McCay  is  the  creator  of  "Little  i 
.Veino."  as  well  as  of  “The  Rarebit  I 
Fiend"  and  "Dull  Care.”  ' 

Montgomery  Phister,  the  veteran  j 
dramatic  critic  of  the  Cincinnati  Com-  j 
inercial- I  ribune.  tells  the  following  , 
story  of  Mr.  McCay's  early  struggles.  | 
■Mr.  McCay’s  rise  to  fame  and  fortune  j 
is  typically  American  and  is  a  world  ' 
of  encouragement  to  every  young  ; 
struggler  at  the  foot  oi  the  holder. 

"Winsor  McCay  was  born  in  a  [ 
small  lumber  town,  a  city  they  call  it  , 
now,  up  in  the  pine  regions  of  Michi-  ' 
gan.  Mac.  after  he  had  mastered  the 
double  rule  of  three  and  made  a 
trifling  acquaintance  with  the  spelling  , 
book,  was  put  to  work  in  a  saw  mill. 
Dissatisfied,  he  made  his  way  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  where  he  worked  for  a  concern  j 
that  made  a  specialty  of  big  wood 
cuts,  crudely  colored,  of  the  current  | 
melodramas  and  traveling  circuses.  | 
In  a  rambling  sort  of  way  he  gath-  j 
ered  a  limited  knowledge  of  perspec¬ 
tive  and  figure  drawing.  j 

“A  thorough  bohemian,  he  soon  , 
made  the  acquaintance  of  sundry  i 
showmen  and  numerous  actors,  and  | 
was  finally  engaged  by  a  museum  i 
manager  to  paint  the  signs  and  orna-  ■ 
mental  announcements  of  the  various  j 
freaks  exhibited  from  week  to  week.  ' 
Aimless  as  were  his  initial  attempts  j 
at  art,  his  fame  nevertheless  grew,  j 
and  when  the  late  John  Avery  came  ; 
to  Cincinnati  from  Chicago  to  con-  I 
duct  the  old  Vine  Street  Museum,  he  ; 
induced  Mac  to  come  with  him.  .And 
h<-re  on  the  fagade  of  that  temporary  ; 
repository  of  freaks  his  first  real  repu-  ; 
tation  was  made. 

"Mac  stuck  to  his  work,  unmindful  ' 
of  the  irregularity  of  the  visits  of  the 
ghostly  paymaster.  His  studio  was  a  | 
dingy  little  room  on  the  top  Hoor  of  ] 
the  museum.  Here  he  toiled  on,  his  1 
own  teacher,  without  models  and  ■ 
without  adecpiate  material  or  tools.  , 
On  the  front  of  that  Heck  &  .Avery  ; 
institution  blossomed  out  each  week, 
in  a  blaze  of  Mac's  well  mixed  jiig-  j 
meiits,  an  edition  de  luxe  of  fat  | 
women,  snakes,  living  skeletons  and 
ossified  men.  ! 

"Occasionally  pictures  of  the  more  | 
curious  of  the  monstrosities  of  the  i 
peculiar  showhouse  were  in  demand 
for  newspaper  use,  and  it  was  sug-  | 
gested  to  Manager  .\very  that  he  | 
have  Mac  make  the  drawings  for  the 
press.  He  received  his  first  lessons 
in  drawing’  in  the  Cin¬ 

cinnati  t’oinmercial-Tribune  art-room. 
Finally,  when  business  became  bad  at 
the  museum,  he  became  a  regular 
worker  on  the  paper.  From  Cincin-  ; 
nati.  Mac  went  to  New  A’ork. 

“As  he  s.it.”  writes  Mr.  Phister,  “in 
the  luxurious  box  ;it  the  Grand  the 
other  night  and  saw  the  great  troupes  | 
of  dancers,  the  many  clever  actors  ' 
ami  all  the  glorious  paraphernalia  of 
this  Klaw  iS:  F.rlanger  staging  of  his 
brain  -  creati<in.  and  contempl.ited.  as 
he  no  doubt  did  in  retrosiiect,  his 
hour-  of  grim  discouragement  in  that  ' 
old  museum  directly  opposite  the 
magnificent  .'sinton  jilayhouse.  is  it  a  | 
thing  amazing  that  he  should  be.  as  i 
be  says,  ‘plum  nutty'  al)Out  ‘T.ittle  j 
Nemo’?” 


ADVERTISING  NOTES. 

J.  P.  Smart,  special  agent,  150  Nassau 
street.  New  N'ork,  has  added  the  Mon¬ 
treal  (Can.)  Herald  to  his  list  of 
papers. 

Clayton  P.  ChamlH-rlain.  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
was  in  New  York  last  week  on  busi 
ness  connected  with  that  paper. 

,A.  F.  Claxden.  special  representative, 
llrunswitk  Ituilding.  New  York,  is  on 
a  trip  through  .New  York  State  in  the 
ititerest  of  his  list  t>f  papers. 

.A.  N.  Drake,  president  of  the  W'yek- 
off  .\d\ertising  .\gency,  Huffalo,  N.  Y., 
was  marrie.l  Dec.  15  to  Helen  Gertrude 
Giblioiis.  1  hey  will  Ik*  at  home  to  their 
friends  after  t'.ie  tirst  of  the  year  at 
857  Delaware  avenue.  Huffalo.  N.  Y.  | 

F.  P.  (ila'--.  general  matiager  of  the  ' 
Montgomery  (.\la.)  .\dvertiser,  was  in  I 
New  )'ork  last  week  business  con- 
nected  with  that  paper. 

K.  ti.  Purcell  has  established  the  Gene 
see  .\d\ertising  .Agenev  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

-\1.  H.  tlrmsbee,  of  O'Mara  &  Orms- 
In-e,  siiecial  representatives,  Hrunswick 
Huilding.  New  York,  has  returned  frotn 
a  Western  trip  in  the  interest  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  represented  by  that  agettcy. 

Major  W.  J.  Richards,  formerly  pub¬ 
lisher  »>f  the  Indianapolis  (Ind. )  News, 
called  on  friends  in  New  A'ork  last  week. 

J.  T.  Meckwith,  president  of  the  S.  C.  ' 
lleckwith  Siiecial  .Agency,  has  returned 
to  New  York,  after  covering  over  8,000 
miles  in  New  )'ork  in  two  weeks  in  the 
interest  of  the  papers  represented  by  the 
I’eckwith  Agency.  .Mr.  Heckwith  re¬ 
ports  that  he  did  a  large  amount  of  busi-  ' 
ness  for  his  papers  while  on  his  trip. 

James  .M.  riiompson,  publisher  of  the 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Item,  was  in  New  . 
A'ork  this  week  on  business  connected 
with  that  paper. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


Russian-.Ainerican  Echo  Publishing 
Co.,  .Manhattan;  printing  and  publishing, 
etc;  capital.  $5,000.  Incorporators: 
A'oldamar  T.  Kruglak,  404  Wendover 
avenue.  New  A'ork ;  Alo.ses  Pecharsy, 
1000  Manhatt.'in  avenue,  Hrooklyn; 
.Miralnim  Mann,  254  West  llth  street, 
New  A'ork. 


County  Press,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. ;  gen-  ; 
eral  printing  and  publishing;  capital,  ! 
$l25.otxi.  Incorporators:  1C.  J.  Forhan,  j 
J.  J.  Harper  and  G.  1-'.  Martin,  all  of 
154  N;iss;m  street.  Manhattan. 

Independent  Publishing  Company. 
Houston,  I  exas ;  purpose,  to  carry  on 
;ind  publish  a  il.aily  newspaper  and  print¬ 
ing  business;  capital.  S5.000.  Incor- 
por.itors:  Robert  lilack.  .S.  R.  Max¬ 
well  and  W  W.  Holland. 


1  he  West  Printing  Comp.iny.  West, 
I'ex.'is;  ciipit.il.  $4,000.  liicoriHirators : 
11.  I?.  1  errell.  \\  .  W.  Pate,  J.  Lem  Joiu  s 

;md  others 

Sapulp.i  I’ublishing  Compimy.  Guth-  I 
rie.  Dkla ;  capital.  $25.(X)0.  Incorpora  ; 
tors:  \\  I-..  Veritx.  O.  M.  Trelan  and 

H.  G.  Heard. 


Pagosa  Publishing  Company,  Pagosa 
Springs,  Colo,  Capital,  $1,000.  Incor¬ 
porators:  D.ixi.l  Hersch,  William  E. 
Furrow.  Cyrus  .Arny. 

Bruno  Hossling  Company.  Manhat-  I 
tan;  printing  and  publishing  house;  I 


capital,  $12,500.  Incorporators:  Cor¬ 
nelius  Sullivan,  Jr.,  1736  Bathgate 
street.  Bronx;  William  H.  Schaefer, 
247  New  Jersey  avenue,  Brooklyn; 
James  J.  Coleman,  865  Whitlock  ave¬ 
nue,  Bronx. 


To  Keep  in  Touch  with 

BRITISH  TRADE 

Subscribe  to  and 
Advertise  in 

tBffe  Stationer 

I  ~  FiFTieTM  YEAR  OF  l88Ut - 1 

Published  Per  Annum 

Monthly  Post  Free 


Advertisement  Rites  ind  Speci¬ 
men  Copy  sent  on  ippliation 


1 60a  Fleet  St.»  London,  England 


MANHATTAN 
PHOTO- 
ENGRAVING  C9 


Botfield  Engraving  Co. 

29  S.  7th  Street,  Philidelphii,  Pi. 

Always  on  time 

Deep  Etched  Cuts  on  Zinc 
or  Copper 

BEST  WORK  AT  LOWEST  PRICE 

Let  us  estimate  oa  your  next  order. 
Once  a  customer  always  a  customer. 


THE  LOVEJOY  CO.,  EsUbliibsd  185S. 

ELECTROTYPERS 

and  Manufacturers  of  Electrotype  Machinery. 
444-446  Pearl  Street  NEW  YORK 


TU  MITISH  AMB  COLONUL  PBUTBB 
AND  STATIOBU 

EstablUhed  1871.  Every  Thnndey. 

W.  JOHN  BTONHILL  *  00.,  H  Bkee  Laae, 
London,  S.  0* 

A  WEEKLY  JOOEMAL  of  Home,  Ooloolal 
and  KoreigD  Prlntlnf.  EoffraTlof,  Stationery 
and  Bookmaklng  Trades’  Intelllfence.  Ife* 
cbanlcal  and  other  loTentlona  lUoetrated, 
Novelties  In  Stationery,  Books  and  Book 
Manufacturer  Patenta,  Gasetto  and  Ftnan- 
clal  Trade  News. 

Annual  Subscription  (52  laaoea),  poet  free. 
$3.00. 

The  Leadinc  Paper  In  the  United  Xlntdoos 
for  the  Printinc»  Enfraviac*  StatioBiffy  and 
Allied  Trades. 

SOME  TRADE  OPINIONS. 

'*A  representative  printere*  paper.** — In¬ 
land  l^pe  Foundry.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

*’We  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  P.  end  8. 
is  a  food  printers’  Journal  wherein  to  adver 
Use  our  machinery.” — Paul  Sbntedenwend  A 
Co..  Chicago. 

”Very  |>opular  publication.*' — Challenge 

Machinery  Company,  Chicago. 

”The  leading  Journal  In  England,  ao  far  aa 
typographical  matters  are  concerned.** — Mc¬ 
Millan  Machine  Company,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

”\Ve  assure  you  we  appreciate  yoor  pub 
llcation.” — Chandler- Price  Cennpany,  Cleve¬ 
land.  O. 

*’We  have  long  understood  the  B.  and  O. 
r.  and  S.  to  be  the  leader  of  Its  class  In  the 
kingdom.*’ — Conger  Engraving  Plate  Com¬ 
pany.  Linneua.  Mo. 

American  firms  contemplating  opening  op 
foreign  trade  should  place  tbelr  aonoonce- 
ments  in  tbla  paper. 

Ratea  oa  applioation  to  ALBBT  0*]>OV« 
06HUE.  534  W.  185tb  St.,  Mew  Yoih. 

Send  for  samplo  oopy. 


TAKE  IT  TO 


ON  TIME  ALL  THE  TTOl 


0WERSPtiOll)E3^(yiAVINGCO> 

154  Nassau  StNY  Tel.  4200-4  B.ekman 


THE  PUBUSHERS  METAL  CO. 

134  Metropolitan  Ave.,  Brooklyn 

Adopt  our  .J.tem  and  Mre  20%  on  your  metal  bdl. 

We  have  deiiionetrated  after  a  year',  experience  with  our  system  of  m.kln,  Il.tals 
that  we  c.n  e.re  «t  least  20  |>er  cent,  on  tbe  metal  bill  of  any  metropolitan  dally.  All 
we  a.k  I.  a  trial. 

FACTORY,  134  METROPOLITAN  AVE.,  BROOKLYN 

llyitrade  Aiilopiate.  Sen'or  (•  Junior,  Stereotype,  Combination  or  Linotype  Metals. 


1 

Send  To-day  lor  the  U,t  of  Uiera  of 

\  "THE  KOHLER  SYSTEM" 

Vl  We  hare  pal  In  one  million  flea  hundred  thonaand 

1\  dollara’  worth  of  machinery  for  the  alectrleal  eoa- 
11  trol  of  printing  presses. 

y  Kohler  Brothers,  277  Dearborn  St..  CHICAQO 

LONDON:  NEW  TOKK: 

16  Lodgata  Hill,  E.  C.  Vo.  1  Madiaoa  Avo. 

The  Publishers  Press 

Is  prepared  to  furnish  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  a  complete  domestic  and  foreign  news  report.  Either  full 
Leased  Wire  or  Pony  .reports  carefully  prepared,  crisply  written 
and  paying  especial  attention  to  the  sectional  news  needs  of  its 
patrons  will  be  furnished  at  attractive  rates. 

A  High  Class  Syndicate  Service 

is  also  offered  by  the  Publishers  Press.  The  greatest  staff  of  special 
writers  ever  secured  for  any  service  will  contribute  to  the  Publishers 
Press  special  article  and  Home  Page  services  for  1910.  These 
writers,  more  than  thirty  in  number,  include  many  of  the  best 
known  men  and  women  writers  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
A  splendid  line  of  new  and  original 

Sunday  and  Daily  Comic 

Features 

Cartoons;  fiction,  both  serials  and  short  stories;  Sunday  articles; 
sporting  letters;  foreign  letters;  fashion,  industrial,  society  and 
personal  letters  from  New  York  and  Washington  are  also  offered 
by  the  Publishers  Press  at  very  moderate  rates. 

Full  information  will  be  gladly  given  as  to  any  or  all  these 
services.  Address  all  communications  to 

THE  PUBLISHERS  PRESS 


Postal  Telegraph  Building 


253  Broadway,  New  York 


THE  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 


will  reduce  the  cost  of  your  stereotyping, 
enable  you  to  stari  your  presses  earlier, 
improve  the  quality  of  your  printing,  and 
lessen  your  paper  waste. 

THREE  PLATES  A  MINUTE! 


Install  one  now  and  modernize  your  stereotyping  department 


THE 

JUNIOR  AUTOPLATE 


One  Madison  Avenue 


HENRY  A.  WISE  WOOD.  President 


New  York  City 


